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THE ROYAL TITLE. 


IT’ accordance with the precedent established at the time 
of the Union Mr. Disrarui has brought in a Bill to 
enable the QuEEN, not to take a specified title with regard 
to India, but to take such title as she may think fit. On 
the present occasion this method of procedure has a great 
advantage. It enables Parliament to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the different titles which suggest them- 
selves, without seeming to refuse or question a particular 
title which it might be supposed the QuEEN was desirous 
to obtain. Those who object to the QuseEN calling herself 
an Empress can do so frankly and without the painful 
hesitation which would have been necessarily caused by the 
knowledge that. to be an Empress was what the QuEEN 
especially wished. Every one is sure that the only 
wishes to do what is right. It is not at all in her manner 
to desire to be a little grander by putting herself on an 
equality with the Napoteons. There is not the slight- 
est reason to suppose that the Queen will be at all 
hurt or offended at the meaning of the word Empress 
being freely discussed. In any case the discussion 
must do as, if the title she assumes is that of 
Empress, the discussion will help to fix the sense in 
which she will be called Empress. In one sense the 
Crown of England has long been an Imperial Crown 
—that is, the monarch would not allow the supremacy 
of any other potentate, civil or ecclesiastical. The, King 
entirely denied that the Roman Empire or the Roman See 
had any jurisdiction over him or his country. The epithet 
Imperial was thus in some measure relative, and implied 
independence of others. In this century Emperor has 
become a word with a new signification. It now merely 
means @ very grand sovereign. Some of these very grand 
sovereigns have had other sovereigns under them. Napo- 
LEON not only had other sovereigns under him, but 
himself nominated most of his dependent monarchs. 
The present German Emperor has the several sovereigns 
of the German States under him. But it cannot be said 
that this is an essential part of the meaning of the 
word. The Second Napotzon had no kings under him, 
neither have the Emperors of Rvssia and AuvsrTria. 
Some, again, of these very grand sovereigns have 
been despots. NapoLEoN was not only a despot, but 
one of the most wantonly tyrannical despots that ever 
lived. The Imperial Government of Russia is at this 
moment despotic. But the Emperors of Germany and 
AvsTRIA are constitutional monarchs, The QuEEN is a very 
great sovereign, and in the eyes of Englishmen, and perhaps 
in the eyes of a not inconsiderable portion of mankind, she 
is the — of all sovereigns. According to modern 
usage she might properly be called an Empress, even if 
she were not supposed to have subject princes under her, 
and although she is the most constitutional of constitu- 
tional monarchs, But in England we should excessively 
dislike her to be called Empress. In the first place, we are 
accustomed to think that her grandeur is above being aug- 
mented by the mere assumption of a grand name. She is 
the descendant of a long line of kings, and to be King of 
England is to us as high as earthly grandeur can go. She 
would be going down instead of going up to call herself 
Empress here. In the next place, the name of Emperor 
has an unpleasant sound tous. It hasa bad air about it. 
It has been vulgarized by the rococo splendour of the 
Second French Empire. It associates itself with the 
ignoble tyranny of the Firgt Napotzon. About the title of 


Queen we feel that there is nothing of the sham-splendid 
sort. It expresses ina thousand ways the relation which 
we wish the monarch to bear to her people. 

Whether there should be some addition to the Royal 
title can hardly be said to be in dispute. India is so very 
important a part of the QuEEN’s dominions that it seems 
as if it ought to be recognized in her titles. At least four- 
fifths of the QuEEN’s subjects live there, and if she is 
Queen of anywhere she must be Queen of the place where 
four-fifths of her subjects live. When the Crown took over 
the direct government of India it was discussed whether 
there should not be an addition made to the Royal title 
which should mark what had happened. But the transfer 
took place immediately after the Mutiny, and was imme- 
diately due to the Mutiny, and the Ministry of the day 
rightly judged that it was inexpedient to connect the 
Royal title too intimately with the memory of a bloody 
and painful passage in our history. Things are changed 
now. The rule of England in India is firmly established, 
and accepted with patient, if not cheerful, acquiescence. It 
has become securely, and, so far as men can speak of perma- 
nence, permanently, a part of the possessions of the Crown. 
The native princes have cordially acknowledged the Prince 
or Wates as the son and immediate representative of 
their Sovereign. England has gradually learnt what the 
possession of India means. We have interests in it which 
we must preserve, we have duties towards it which we 
must discharge. Mr. Lowe has the great merit of daring 
to say unpopular things, and he ventures to bring forward 
an argument which must have occurred to many minds, 
but which no one else perhaps would have had the bold- 
ness to use. He urged that we might one day lose India, 
and that, if this happened, the Sovereign, with a part of his 
title taken from India, would be in an absurd position, 
either having to submit to the humiliation of docking his 
title, or to retain an illusory title like the old misnomer of 
King of France. The answer to this argument is that the 
only way to keep India is to proclaim to the world, and 
still more to take it as between ourselves, that we 
mean to keep it. The addition to the Royal title at the 
present moment is therefore justified both by the con- 
sideration that it expresses the existing relation of the 
Crown to the princes and peoples of India, and that it 
brings home to Englishmen the inti of the connection 
between England and India. Both these objects have also 
been served by the very successful visit of the Prince 
to India; and the occasion of his visit has therefore 
been chosen as also the occasion of an addition to the 
Royal title. 

These considerations only show that there should be an 
addition to the Royal title, and not what this title should 
be. This is purely a matter of sentiment; and the only 
question is, what weight should be given to conflicting 
sentiments. Is the QuEEN to be termed Queen or Empress 
of India? and is the addition to the title to regard India 
only, or the Colonies as well as India? It is said that 
for India Empress is a better word than Queen, because 
Empress is a grander word, and also because there are sub- 
ject princes in India, and Empress means, in an especial 
way, the Queen of Kings. This raises the question, what 
are we to think of these princes? Are they really like 
sovereigns? Sir Grorce CAMPBELL says positively that 
they are nothing of the sort. They are, in his view, at 
the utmost on a level with the Duke of ArcyLL, chiefs of 
greatclans. Mr. Disrarxt urges, on the other hand, that 
some of them are the descendants of ancestors who were 
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independent princes when Britain was a Roman province. 
To call the Queen Empress is therefore a tribute to the 
importance of the native princes. Other speakers added 
that, if Emperor implies conquest—which it is difficult to see 
why it should be thought to do, except that the memory of 
Napo.eon is always running in British minds—the truth is 
that India is a conquered country, and that it is a good 
thing to express true things. It was also suggested that 
the, natives like personal government, and understand 
nothing else, and that there is a greater ring of personal 
government about an Empress than about a Queen. This 
is an argument from ae the opposite point of view. 
There will not be, and canuot be, anything in the least 
like personal government in India, whatever the title 
of the Sovereign may be; so that in this way the advan- 
tage of the title of Empress would be that it would 
suggest to the untutored native mind something 
that was not true. With regard to the Colonies, it 
was asked by Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forsrer whether, if an 
addition to the Royal title was to be made because India 
was important, the Cclonies were not also important, and 
did not deserve to have their importance marked in the 
addition? Mr. Drsraett replied that their importance was 
already marked in a far more significant manner; for, as 
was expressly decided at the time of the union with Ireland, 
they are to be regarded as parts of Great Britain and 
Treland. An Australian is an Englishman who happens to 
be in New South Wales, and not in Sussex; and to imply 
that he was anything else would be to insult him. If this 
is so, it is obvious that, by an addition to the Royal title 
referring only to India, a distinction would be set up be- 
tween the QueEN’s subjects unfavourable to India. At the 
present moment the QvEEn’s subjects in India must be 
taken to be included among those persons over whom she 
rules as Queen of Great Britain and Ireland. To take the 
Indians out of this class would be, according to Mr. 
Disraeti, to put them in a separate and lower class. It 
is quite true that we, in point of fact, do look on the 
natives of India as a lower class than colonists of 
English descent, and it is now proposed to record 
this prepossession. The preference for the title of Empress 
over that of Qneen is quite in accordance with this view. 
We should think it going down, not going up, if our 
Queen called herself an Empress. But Empress is thought 
just good enough for India. It conveys with it a sort of 
contempt disguised under the show of a compliment. It 
is supposed to be likely to flatter the vanity of native 
princes, and it is thonght to be calculated to inspire a 
delusive but pleasing belief in the personal power of the 
Sovereign, while at the same time it records the fact that 
India is a conquered country. Empress is in every way 
a lower title than Queen when applied to India, for it is a 
word despised by the governing race, and thought specially 
suited to the governed. When an occasion presents itself 
for marking the intimate connexion of all the QuEEN’s sub- 
jects with each other, it seems scarcely worth while to 
stamp upon a portion of them this mark of inferiority. 


THE SUEZ CANAL DEBATE. 


M R. DISRAELI, though he at first hesitated to ad- 
journ the Suez Canal debate, has no reason to regret 
his subsequent deference to the wishes of the leaders of 
the Opposition. Lord Hartincron would perhaps not have 
cared for a postponement if he had not been urged on by 
the characteristic impetuosity of his former chief. Mr. 
GtapsToNe’s determination to decline immediate discussion 
was evidently not caused by any uncertainty as to the 
merits of the question. His argument may perhaps be more 
copious when he has had fall time to study the published 
papers, but the indignation which will prompt his eloquence 
needs no additional fuel. His patriotic anger found its first 
vent in a complaint that Mr. Disrarti had intimated his 
habitual willingness to consult the inclination of the House. 
The Minister might, said Mr. Grapstong, have waited for 
somebody else to pay him a compliment, When Mr. Giap- 
STONE was in office he might have waited long before he 
was congratulated on the habitual courtesy and good 
humour of his demeanour. Having censured Mr. 
Mr. Granstone next fell foul of the metropolitan press, 
which had, as he said, given an inflammatory support to 
the Suez Canal purchase. Several years have passed since 
Mr. GiapsToNnE proclaimed the superiority of provincial to 


metropolitan journals, Writers living in the centre of | 


politics and society were too critical, too prone to judge of 
every question on its merits, and generally too indepen- 
dent. The country papers, on the other hand, were de- 
voted to their party, and above all to its leader. It was 
remarked at the time by journalists who admitted the 
justice of the charge against themselves, that Mr. Giap- 
STONE displayed ingratitude to some devoted partisans in 
the London press. He has now the excuse of finding 
himself unsupported in his opposition to the Government 
measure by the enthusiastic Telegraph and the affectionate 
Spectator. The Economist, which disapproves of the 
purchase, is generally thought to possess weight and autho- 
rity ; but one or two exceptions to the inflammatory con- 
duct of the London press were insufficient to avert Mr. 
Gtapstone’s wrath. It is not stated who were inflamed, 
or what was the nature and tendency of the inflammation. 

The points on which Mr. Giapstoye professedly requires 
information are perhaps those which he most fully under- 
stands, and on which he hopes to found the strongest argu- 
ments against the Government. He is certainly not 
ignorant that, by the constitution of the Canal Company, 
disputes among shareholders are subject to the jurisdiction 
of French Courts, and that no shareholder can exercige 
more than ten votes. It is equally notorious that the 
Company is, in its territorial capacity, Egyptian or Turkish, 
and that any litigation with strangers, other than French 
subjects, belongs to Egyptian tribunals. Less zealous 
critics might perhaps consider that, as the purchase will un- 
doubtedly be sanctioned by Parliament, it may not be for 
the public interest to define prematurely the method by 
which the inevitable influence of England over the policy of 
the Company may be most conveniently asserted ; but Mr. 
Giapstone’s indignant reprobation of the purchase is not 
to be hampered by vulgar reasons of national expediency. 
The present Government has, in his judgment, committed 
several errors in one transaction. The purchase involves 
the immediate outlay and the uncertain repayment of a 
considerable sum; it has been regarded by inflammatory 
writers as an act of bold and seasonable policy ; and, above: 
all, it is a departure from the principles and practice of 
Mr. Giapstoye. Deviation from the doctrines of an in- 
fallible statesman has on one or more previous occasions 
been imputed to his successors as a crime. In 1853 
Mr. GiapsTtoNe announced that the Income-tax would 
expire in 1860; but the Crimean War intervened, and 
before the appointed time the Government of the day 
found it necessary to increase the percentage instead 
of reducing it. Mr. Giapstone consequently attacked 
Sir G. Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
unprecedented violence, on the absurd charge of a 
breach of faith. When the Russian Government in 1870. 
repudiated a main article of the Treaty of Paris, Mr. 
GLapstong, as Prime Minister, vindicated the breach of 
engagement on the ground that he had himself during his. 
bitter opposition to Lord PaLMersron in 1856 objected to 
stipulations which he thought unfavourable to Russia. In 
the present instance also Mr, Disrarti and Lord Dersy 
are hable to the charge of heretical perversity. If it is 
true that an overture made to Mr. GLapsrong’s Government. 
for the purchase of the Kuepive’s shares was summarily 
rejected, the measure adopted by the present Ministers 
may seem to imply the incredible proposition that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was once in the wrong. As Sr. Louis said of 
certain sceptics who had questioned the divinity of the 
chief of Catholic Saints, the only way of dealing with 
such miscreants is to draw the sword and run them 
through. Even if the late Government had no opportunity 
of considering the purchase, the measure is not the less. 
a denial of Mr. Grapstoys’s political creed. To spend 
money or to incur risk for national objects is a damnable 
error. 


For party purposes Lord Hartixcton has made a mis- 
take in giving members time to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the recent history of the Suez Canal. The 
correspondence which has been published, while it illus- 
trates Lord Dersy’s vigilance and firmness, shows the ex- 
treme difficulty of dealing with M. pe Lesseps as the 
representative of a Company of French shareholders. It 
was time to effect some change in the relations between 
maritime States anda Company which, through its President, 
defied all external authority. It may be true that the 
acquisition of the Kuepive's shares will not immediately 
correct all abuses ; but a State which furnishes half the 
share capital of ‘the Canal, in addition to seven-tenths of 
the tonnage which pays the revenue, will find that its just 
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reclamations cannot be treated with indifference. Other 
European Powers, only excepting France and Russia, have 
tacitly allowed the English Government to represent their 
interests ; and they naturally approve of a transaction which 
will probably preclude the necessity of future remonstrances. 
The contempt with which M. pz Lesspps has treated the 
recommendations of the International Commission and the 
decree of the Porte may be in a great degree attributed 
to the slackness of the Turkish Ministers, which may per- 
haps have been prompted by Russia. There is some 
advantage in a visible proof that the English Government 
is thoroughly in earnest. 

The correspondence on the Suez Canal takes up the 
story nearly at the point at which it was left by the 
French despatches which had been previously published. 
The Report of the International Commission which sat at 
Constantinople had received the formal sanction of the 
Porte; and M. pz Lesseps, finding that he would not be 
supported by the French Government, had abandoned his 
intention of resisting the final decision by force. Never- 
theless, he addressed to the Porte a monthly protest in 
which he reserved the pretended right of recovering at a 
future time the difference between the tariff which had 
been rejected by the Commission and the dues actually 
levied “in violation of the Act of Concession.” It was 
only on Lord Dersy’s remonstrance that the Turkish 
Ministers at last declined to receive protests which were 
at the same time a menace and an affront to the Govern- 
ment. M. pe Lesseps in a published letter spoke of “an 
“‘ astonishing claim” of the Tinglish Admiralty, which he 
farther described as an act of “international brigandage.” 
In defiance of the decree of the Porte, the Company habitu- 
ally measured the tonnage of ships, instead of adopting the 
official certificate of the Board of Trade, and, in obedience 
to the orders of the President, his agents uniformly de- 
clined the legitimate jurisdiction of the Egyptian Courts. 
At a later period M. Cuarzes pe Lesszps, representing his 
father, proposed to discontinue the contumacious proceed- 
ings which had perhaps been gg ee for the special 
purpose, on condition that the English Government 
should assent to a continuance of the temporary percent- 
age added to the tolls by the Commission as a security for 
additional capital to be expended on the improvement of 
the Camal. The Duke Decazes, in a Note to Lord 
Lyons, supported M. pe Lesszps’s proposal that the in- 
crease of capital and the submission of the Company to the 
authority of the Porte should be simultaneously arranged ; 
but after full consideration Lord Drrsy adhered to his 
determination that in the first instance the Porte should 
enforce obedience to the recommendations of the Con- 
stantinople Commission. M. pe Lesseps, having probably 
ascertained the intentions of the English Government, 
withdrew his demand for a prolongation of the increased 
tariff, and at the same time formally renewed his protest 
against the validity of the authorized tariff. The Turkish 
Government at last, on the urgent demand of the English 
Ambassador, informed the Company that all protests and 
reservations were groundless, null, and void. There can 
be no doubt that the controversy with the Canal 
Company impressed on Lord Dery the inexpediency 
of allowing the whole property to be transferred to 
French owners. It is true that, if the undertaking is 
managed on purely commercial principles, the interests of 
the shareholders and of shipowners and freighters may be 
substantially the same; but there is no security against 
the intervention of political motives; and it is even 
possible that in certain contingencies one or more Go- 
vernments might guarantee the Company against loss 
arising from impediments to navigation. ‘The instructions 
to Mr. Cave and the correspondence relating to his mission 
have no bearing on the purchase ; and Mr. GLapsrone will 
scarcely induce the House of Commons to postpone the 
vote until Colonel Sroxes has reported on the position of 
the Government in respect of its shares. The case of the 
Ministers is greatly strengthened by the publication of the 
correspondence of 1874 and 1875. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 


RINCE BISMARCK has taken an _ opportunity 
afforded by the discussion of a Bill for altering the 

law as to the press to offer to the German Parliament one 
of those extraordinary harangues in which from time to 
time he tells curious pieces of secret history, propounds 


theories of statesmanship in which he appears to have an 
intense belief, and scatters almost at hazard aphorisms or 
epigrams which have generally the merit of originality. 
On this oceasion Prince Bismarck gave the secret history 
of the famous scare of last spring. 1t was remarked at the 
time that the part played by. him at that period was one 
very difficult to understand. If he really meant to get up 
a new war, he showed very little of his usual ability in 
the mode in which he set to work, and very little of his 
usual firmness in the diplomatic complications that ensued. 
If he had nothing to do with the scare, why did he allow 
papers generally regarded as semi-official to stimulate the 
panic? Prince Bismarck’s explanation will be perfectly 
satisfactory to all who will accept his statements upon his 
sole authority. He had nothing whatever to do with the 
scare. He had not the slightest wish for a new war, and 
has none now. His maxim is that Germany, being safe 
within its borders, should be content with what it has, and 
should remain strictly and entirely on the defensive. Even if 
he had been foolish and wicked enough to desireanew war last 
year, he might have been sure that the German Parliament 
would not have voted the necessary funds. Nor is it he 
that can make war. It is the Emperor who must in the 
last resort accept the responsibility; and how can it be 
believed, Prince Bismarck asked, that the Emperor should 
lightly and wantonly make war, being, as he is, an old 
man, who knows well all the miseries that war entails, and 
who has had successes in war enough to satiate the most 
adventurous ambition ? Wemust own that, if the German 
Parliament accepted these arguments as having all the 
force which Prince Bismarck attributed to them, it is not 
easy to foreigners to follow their example. If Prince 
Bismarck had chosen to say that Germany was in danger 
and war was necessary, we cannot feel at all sure that the 
German Parliament would have refused funds, or the 
Emperor his consent. But the main thing is not what 
arguments Prince Bismarck added to his explanation, but 
the nature of this explanation itself. What he says, in as 
distinct language as a man can use, is that he personally 
never dreamt of war with France last spring, and had 
nothing whatever to do with those schemes or threats or 
appeals to public timidity by which the scare of last year 
was brought into existence. It is not that Prince Bismarck 
did not go so far as some other people, or that he wished to 
producea result, though not the result produced. Hedeclares 
in effect that he had absolutely no more to do with the 
threats of war last spring than Mr. Bricur had to do with 
the Crimean war. It was a movement from which he not 
only stood aloof, but of which he heartily disapproved. 


If this was so, how then did it happen that the semi- 
official press sounded the note of alarm which threw Europe 
for some dreary anxious days off its balance? Prince Bis- 
MARCK tells us exactly how this happened, so far as he can 
do so without mentioning names. He says that writers in 
the semi-official papers got hints as to what to say from 
certain foreign diplomatists who wished alarming articles 
to be written. The language of Prince Bismarck leaves it 
doubtful whether he means that these foreign diplomatists 
actually paid to get the articles written, or whether the 
writers, having a particularly valuable article to sell, in the 
shape of what seemed to be official news, got a propor- 
tionate remuneration for their writings. But what Prince 
Bismarck stated was that certain writers, to whom their 
communication with foreign diplomatists was a source of 
pecuniary gain, received hints or instructions from these 
diplomatists to write alarming articles. But then, as Prince 
Bismarck acknowledges, these diplomatists had something to 
goupon. They werenotspinning evil suggestions out of their 
own malicious bosoms. They had been deceived by Germans 
in a very high position, although not properly authorized to 
speak for Germany or to direct the politics of Germany. 
This, it will be remembered, exactly accords with the lan. 
guage of Lord Dersy, who said that the scare was not a 
mere piece of nonsense, that there had been real danger, 
and that the danger proceeded from persons in a very high 
position entertaining the view that the interests of Ger- 
many demanded a new war. Neither Lord Dersy nor 
Prince Bismarck has informed us who these persons were, 
but Prince Bismarck has now informed us that he was not 
one of them. And the incident has had one important 
result. It has opened the eyes of Prince Bismarck to the 
danger and absurdity of the system of semi-official papers. 
He frankly owns that he used to think it convenient to 
have channels at his command by which he conld let his 
countrymen know what he wished them to understand or 
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believe, without coming forward directly as the author 
of what was said. Generally some subordinate official 
wrote the article, and he merely corrected it; but occa- 
sionally he has written whole articles himself, and he added, 
with pardonable confidence in the trenchancy of his style, 
that he did not think that when he wrote many people 


‘could mistake the author. But then the journals used for 


this purpose were not bound to insert no other inspired 
articles than those which owed their inspiration to him. 
There were, more especially, those cunning and perhaps too 
liberal foreign diplomatists always lying in wait for an 
opportunity of inserting the dangerous compositions which 
they patronized in the midst of his wholesome and in- 
structive matter. This is a mischief which he is deter- 
mined shall not recur. He therefore informed the German 
Parliament that he had once for all severed the connexion 
of the Foreign Office with all journals except the two 
official ones. He is not going to inspire any one any more, 
and therefore, as he put it in his usual decisive manner, 
anybody who henceforth says that an article ina non-official 
journal has been inspired by the Foreign Office will know 
that he is telling a lie. 


As Prince Bismarck has determined to abstain for the 
fature from the luxury of giving news in an indirect way, 
he views with = jealousy those who do not shrink from 
doing what he decided not to do. The clause in the 
Press Bill with reference to which he spoke was one 
by which the purveyors of false news were subjected to 
serious penalties. On two previous occasions the Parlia- 
ment had refused to pass the clause, and Prince Bismarck 
stated that he was capers aware that his third and final 
attempt must fail. In point of fact, the clause was rejected 
soon after he sat down without discussion or division. But 
Prince Bismarck stated that, in his view, it was one of the 
advantages of a Constitutional Monarchy as contrasted 
with a Republic that a Minister could, under the former 


system of Government, bring forward measures without 
the slightest prospect of passing them. He regarded the | 
clause under consideration not as a piece of possible law, but | 


asa text on which he could deliver a discourse which he 
had it much at heart to deliver. Besides giving the secret 
history of the scare, and tracing the history of his con- 
nexion with the semi-official press, Prince Bismarck had 


another object in view. He wished to warn his country- | 


men against the very great evil of the modern system of 
telegraphing news from all of the world. In 
Germany he thought that he could see that the mania for 
looking for little scraps of information from all corners of 
the globe diverted the minds of men from a due consider- 
ation of homely practical questions of very much greater 
real importance to them. Everywhere, too, as he justly 
said, this unending flux of telegraphic communication keeps 
alive constant gambling and stock-jobbing. The news is 
very seldom true; and Prince Bismarck stated, as the re- 
sult of his experience, that he had found that political 
news was generally transmitted from places where it 
was perfectly impossible that any real acquaintance 
with the true state of facts could be procured. 
We in England can echo much of what Prince Bis- 
maRcK said. Nothing can be more dreary and futile 
for readers than to have to wade daily through column 
after column of telegrams, the greater part of which are 
wholly unimportant, and as to a very large part of which 
it is impossible to tell whether there is a word of truth in 
what is said or not. Telegrams sent to journals of the 
first class by correspondents on whose trustworthiness and 
sagacity there is good reason to rely are no doubt as 
likely to be true as any pieces of information hurriedly 
acquired and promptly sent off can be. But telegrams of 
this sort are only a small portion of the whole. If, again, 
Berlin suffers from telegraphic stock-jobbing, so, much more, 
do we. It has been stated, we do not know how far 
accurately, that during the excitement consequent on the 
Suez shares purchase—an excitement maintained and 
prolonged by incessant telegrams purporting to come 
from persons with special knowledge of what was going 
on in Egypt—Egyptian stock was bought and sold in 
London to the amount of three hundred millions ster- 
ling. That the fomentation of gambling by telegrams 
which are either altogether untrue or misrepresentations 
of a part of the truth isa great evil no one can deny. 
But in England we may hope that the evil will in some 
degree work its own cure. When we have learnt a proper 
distrust of telegrams they will not do us much harm. 
Already we have got so far in advance of Germany that 


foreign telegrams do not divert us from attending to our 
small domestic matters. Some day, perhaps, we shall learnin 
reading our papers to skip the telegrams unless they come 
in a way that gives them an especial title to confidence ; 
and some day, too, we shall perhaps recognize that stock- 
jobbing in the midst of endless “ wiring” is a game in 
which good simple people cannot hope to win. 


THE NEW COURT OF FINAL APPEAL, 


Lorp CHancettor had no difficulty in vindicating 
his own consistency in the matter of a Court of Final 
Appeal during the vacillation of the House of Lords and 
of the legal profession. As a passenger in an up-train at a 
station fancies that he is in motion because the parallel 
down-train has started, Lord Carrns seemed, not indeed 
to himself, but to others, responsible for the indifference of 
the Peers to their privileges in 1873, as contrasted with 
their sudden tenacity in 1875. His own opinion only 
ranged from acquiescence in the easy surrender of the 
jurisdiction to a conviction that it was neither desirable nor 
practicable to overcome the final resistance of the House of 
Lords, of the Bench, and the Bar. The Court which is 
now to be constituted will come gradually into complete 
existence as vacancies occur among the paid Judges of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. As the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR truly said, there is no immediate hurry, for the Law 
Lords in the House are capable and comparatively numerous, 
and the Judicial Committee disposes of its business to general 
satisfaction. When the system is at a future time in full 
operation, the whole number of judges of all ranks will 
be the same which was originally fixed by the Judicature 
Act. It is inexpedient to multiply judges, except under 
pressure of necessity; not for the reason alleged by Mr. 
GtapsToNE, that it is of primary importance to save judicial 
salaries, but because the Bar can only supply a limited 
number of candidates of the highest qualifications. The 
arrangements which have been in operation since last 
November have resulted in an economical distribution of 
judicial force; and it is only during the Circuits that any 
inconvenient pressure is to be apprehended. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR took occasion, with some humour, to establish 
a precedent for the limitation of the number of judges in 
England by announcing the decision of the Government to 
abstain from filling up the vacancy in the Irish Common 
Pleas. Imperial tyranny may perhaps be deemed more 
tolerable by Irish patriots when it is simultaneously or 
prospectively exercised at home. The proportion of judges 
of appeal to judges of first instance may be open to ques- 
tion; and the constitution of the Court of Intermediate 
Appeal under the Act of last Session has not in all cases 
been found satisfactory. 

In accepting the Ministerial project, the House of Lords 
will have secured its nominal jurisdiction by the partial 
sacrifice of the hereditary character to which it has, with 
a sound instinct, earnestly and obstinately clung. It is 
true that the successful resistance of the House to the 
admission of Lord WENSLEYDALE as a life peer was justified 
by constitutional reasons which will be displaced by Lord 
Cairns’s Bill. Lord Patmerston and Lord Cranworta 
attempted, in defiance of a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution, to revive, without reference to Parliament, a 
prerogative of the Crown which had become obsolete by 
disuse for a period of four hundred years. The danger of a 
similar anachronism had been illustrated during the Reform 
Bill agitation by proposals that the K1xe should correct the 
anomalies of the representative system by issuing and with- 
holding writs in accordance with precedents not more anti- 
quated than the creation of life peers. The Opposition would 
have performed a public duty in defeating Lord Cranwortu’s 
experiment, even if the introduction of life peers into the 
House of Lords had been approved by universal consent 
as intrinsically expedient. ‘lhe majority which followed 
Lord Lynpuurst perhaps distinguished less accurately 
between the substance and the form of the Ministerial 
proceeding. A Chamber which has always been, except as 
to one of the Estates, strictly hereditary, may not unrea- 
sonably regard with suspicion and dislike the introduction 
into the system of a novel and alien element. The crea- 
tion of an elderly and childless peer of ample fortune, with- 
out the customary remainder to hjs male issue, plainly and 
ostentatiously raised the issue of the future constitution of 
the House of Lords. Lord WensLeYpaLe would have been 
charged with no special duties which might have accounted 
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for his inferior tenure; and, if he had been admitted to 
take his seat in the House, no objection could afterwards 
have been consistently urged against the creation of an 
indefinite number of nominees of the Government of 
the day, who would probably have been inferior in for- 
tune and social position to their hereditary colleagues. 
The Lords of Appeal, who will be something less than 
peers for life, are limited in number; they have special 
functions to discharge ; and they receive pay for their ser- 
vices. It has often been suggested that the great digni- 
taries of the law should, in virtue of their offices, sit by 
right in the House of Lords. Under Lord Cairns’s Bill 
the privilege will be conferred on the Lords of Appeal. As 
with the bishops, succession will, in the case of the new 
judges, be substituted for inheritance. A bishop forfeits 
is seat in the House of Lords when he resigns his see, and 
for many years past the junior bishop has had to wait for a 
vacancy before he can enjoy the full privilege of his rank. 
The compromise which the Lorp CHANCELLOR proposes is 
bably the most favourable to the House of Lords which 

it would have been possible to effect. The dilution of the 
hereditary element is minute, and it is definite in quantity. 

The Court of Final Appeal has many advantages over 
Lord Se:porne’s scheme. The maintenance of the old ju- 
risdiction meets all the technical and sentimental objections 
which were, with more or less sincerity, urged on behalf 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, and India. No part 
of the empire will be compelled to resort to a tribunal 
less august than that to which it has been accustomed. In 
the Judicial Committee, and, according to the Lorp Cuay- 
CELLOR, in the House of Lords, the injured subject will 
receive redress immediately from the Sovereign. Some 
surprise has been caused by Lord Carrns’s digression into 
the original theory of the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords ; and the Peers will scarcely appreciate the solicitude 
with which he is careful to record in the form of petition 
the subordination of the authority of the House to the 
prerogative of the Crown. Lord Hate supported the same 
proposition on the ground that an independent jurisdiction 
inherent in the House of Lords would have been too aristo- 
cratical. The same reason will render the formal affirmation 
of the superiority of the Crown distasteful to the House of 
Lords. A love of fictions, which are often the best histo- 
rical records, well becomes a great lawyer; but between 
two competing fictions it was unnecessary to express a 
preference. In the present day it is not disputed that the 
public interest is to be exclusively considered in the 
administration of justice. Lord Carrns may be justified in 
regarding the QUEEN as the fittest type of national right 
and duty, but the controversy might have been more con- 
veniently avoided. If antiquarian research were to condemn 
Lord Catrns’s constitutional theory, it might nevertheless 
be highly desirable to appoint two or four Lords of Appeal, 
and to make the sittings of the House continuous during 
the judicial year. The provisions of the Bill are evidently 
the result of mature consideration, though it is possible 
that some amendments may be suggested in the course of 
Parliamentary discussion. Experience must show whether, 
as in the case of the Judicial Committee, the introduction 
of paid members who will attend regularly will render 
the Law Lords indifferent to the duties which have hitherto 
been performed with commendable assiduity. 

It is a part of the Lorp Caancettor’s plan eventually to 
absorb into the House of Lords the greater portion or the 
whole of the functions of the Judicial Committee. Under 
the Acts which are now in force, the appointments of the 
paid members of the Privy Council are not to be renewed 
as vacancies occur, except by authority of Parliament. 
The Lorp CuanceLtor proposes that four Lords of Appeal 
shall ultimately take the place of the paid members of the 
Judicial Committee. He judiciously postpones any scheme 
for the complete consolidation of the two Courts of Final 
Appeal, but there can be no doubt that he contemplates 
the final establishment of a single tribunal. The exact 
number of judges and the manner in which their pro- 
ceedings are to be arranged may properly be reserved for 
future settlement. It will perhaps be found that appeals 
from India and the Colonies are not altogether analogous 
to appeals from English or Irish courts. On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that, following the example of 
Canada, some of the Colonies may be eager to sever another 
strand in the thin bond of dependency which still connects 
them with the mother-country. A generation hence the 
legislators of the day will be able to form a more confident 
estimate of the judicial wants of the empire. In the mean- 


time a tolerably symmetrival system will have been es- 


tablished, without too wide or too sudden a div ce 
from ancient theory and practice. A Court of Final 
Appeal, though it discharges the important function of 
finally determining the law, has less to do with the practical 
administration of justice than the Court of Intermediate 
Appeal, and much less than the Divisions of the High 
Court which exercise original jurisdiction. The problem 
which was complicated by the claims and: historical rights 
of the House of Lords seems to have been, on the whole, 
ingeniously and prudently solved. 


FRANCE. 


A LIVELY contest is going on in Corsica between 
M. Rovner as the authorized representative of the 
Imperialists, and Prince NapoLeon JEROME, who appears 
principally to represent himself. Probably if Napozgon III. 
were still living, his cousin would have proved less irre- 
pressible than he now shows himself. At all events, both 
combatants seem prepared to rest their claims on the esti- 
mate which the late Emperor had formed of Prince 
Napo.eon Jerome. Upon this point it is hard to say which 
has had the advantage. M. Rovner has published a letter 
written by the Emprror to Prince Naro.gon Jerome, 
which contains a decidedly unpleasant sketch of his 
character and career. But then this letter was written 
as long ago as March 1863, and Prince NapoLeon JEROME 
holds that it was cancelled by a letter written shortly 
before the Emperor’s death, in which he speaks with kind- 
ness and confidence of the man whom ten years earlier he 
had charged with offering a consistent opposition to his 
policy. On the other hand it may be contended that, for 
the purposes of the Imperial party at all events, the 
Emperor’s heir must be accepted as the anthorized expo- 
nent of what would have been the Emprror’s views, and 
there can be no question at all as tothe attitude 
in which Prince Napoteon stands towards Prince Napo- 
LEON JEROME. I am forced, says the young Privcs, 
to treat my cousin as an enemy, not only because 
he is opposing my most trusted adherent, but also because 
he is offering himself as a candidate for the Chamber of 
Deputies. ‘Ihe first condition of the Bonaparte family 
dwelling together in unity is that no member of it should 
voluntarily place himself in a position where, in presence of 
unforeseen events, he may be obliged to act decisively with- 
out previous communication with the head of his House. 
If Prince NapoLeon JEROME sits in the French Legislature 
he may at any moment have to vote upon some important 
motion in ignorance of, and possibly in opposition to, the 
view taken at Chiselhurst. It is the duty of a well- 
behaved cousin not to take this responsibility upon himself. 
The Imperialist tactics have often to be left undetermined 
up to the last moment, and M. Napoteon Jerome might 
easily find himself opposing a decision taken at Chisel- 
hurst, not so much because he differs from it as because he 
is ignorant that it has been arrived at. It may be objected 
that M. Rovner labours under this same disqualification, 
since, if he is to be of any service in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he must be living in Paris or Versailles, and while there 
will have only the same means of communicating with 
Chisethurst as Prince NapoLeon JEROME himself. But the 
independence of Prince NaPoLEON JEROME’s mind, or what- 
ever less complimentary name may be given to those 
features of his character which lead him to oppose M. 
Rovner, cannot be trusted to make him properly sub- 
missive to suggestions from head-quarters, even when 
there has been time to bring them to his notice. Prince 
Napoteon has good reason, therefore, to think that the 
presence of his cousin in the French Legislature might give 
to the Bonapartists an appearance of being divided among 
themselves, which would be highly detrimental to their 
prospects. : 

Prince Napoteon JeRoME’s account of the question at 
issue is naturally quite different. He says rather cleverly 
that the name of Napo.eon should be used as a re- 
source in difficulty, not as a means of increasing the 
dissensions of Frenchmen. He does not come forward, 
that is to say, as an adversary of the Republic ; on the 
contrary, he accepts it frankly, and is prepared to pay it 
all the respect due to an established Government, on con- 
dition that it gives the country what it wants—peace, 
order, and liberty. M. Rovner’s words are not very diffe- 
rent from Prince NapoLeoN JEROME’S, but there is an im- 
mense difference between the meanings which they are re- 
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apectively intended to convey. M. Rovnsr awaits without 
impatience the results of the trial which the Republican 
Constitution is undergoing, but he awaits them with a set- 
tled conviction that the trial can have but one issue. These 
results, he says, will be identical with those that history 
has already recorded ; and, further, they will be such as 
will enlighten the consciences of the most incredulous. It 
is not at all the same thing to say, If the Republic 
fails the Empire will be restored, and to say When 
the Republic fails the Empire will be restored. The change 
of the conjunction alters the whole meaning of the sen- 
tence. It is possible that at bottom Prince Napoieon 
JEROME is as hostile to the Republic as M. Rovuer him- 
self; but this can at most be only an inference from his 
supposed character or his known antecedents. He does 
not avow himself an enemy of the Republic; on the con- 
trary, he professes himself its humble servant. M. Rovner 
in effect tells the electors whom he is canvassing that, if 
Frenchmen choose to be such fools as to give the Re- 
public another trial, there is nothing for it but to wait 
until the Republic has given them another revolution, and 
then to proclaim the Empire. Prince Napotzon JEROME 
does not presume to find fault with his countrymen for 
giving the Republic another trial. He contents him- 
self with defining what is required to make the trial a 
success, and merely drops a hint in passing that, in the 
event of its unhappily proving a failure, the name of 
Napo.zoy is @ resource. It is more probable, however, 
that, in speaking of the Republic in this way, Prince Napo- 
LEON JEROME is really saying what he means. There would 
not be much scope for his ambition in a restored Empire. 
If the restoration came while the young Prince is morally, 
though not technically, under tutors and governors, it 
is quite certain that their influence would be altogether 
hostile to Prince Narotzon Jerome. He has nothing to 


hope from the Empress, and not much from M. Roouer. 


The divergence between his policy and theirs is suffi- 
ciently decided to make it difficult for him to play an im- 
portant part under a Government of which they were the 
iding influence. Prince NapoLeon JERome’s career has 

m conspicuously and consistently anti-clerical ; and 
though he has found a Corsican priest to give him absolu- 
tion even for the celebrated Good Friday banquet, ap- 
parently on the score that he is not so much addicted to 
swearing as some of his opponents in the island, there is 
no ground to suppose that a Government which wished to 
have the Charch onitsside would careto show himany special 
favour. If the restoration is delayed until Napotzon IV. 
has framed a policy of his own, the relations between his 
Government and Prince Napotzon JeRoue are still more a 
matter of chance; and an ambitious man of fifty-four will 
not, if he can help it, leave his fortunes dependent on the 
good will of a boy of twenty. Prince NapoLeon JEROME 
another road open to him, and it is one which he may 
very well prefer to the regular path in which he cannot 
count upon doing anything more than following in the 
train of his cousin. If the Republic endures, a succession 
of Presidents will have to be found for it ; and it is probable 
that the moderate Republicans will wish to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the permanent and the Parliamentary Execu- 
tive, and to make the leading politician for the time being the 
Minister of the President rather than the President himself. 
In that case any Princes of the dethroned families who 
have heartily accepted the Republic will have a strong 
claim upon the country. Their rank, which is a positive 
disadvantage in an ordinary political career, becomes a 
positive merit in a Chief of the Executive, inasmuch as it 
lifts hima above the level of Parliamentary contests. Kecent 
speculations have familiarized us with the idea of the 
Dake of AvmaLe as Marshal MacMauon’s successor, and it 
is quite possible that Prince NaroLteon Jerome looks 
forward to playing a part in the plans of the advanced 
Republicans similar to that which has been assigned to the 
Duke of AumALe in the plans of the moderate Republicans. 
M. Gambetta has received a singular tribute from the 
Paris Radicals. After all that has been suid by M. Louis 
Branc and M. Nagvet in condemnation of the policy of 
compromise, the Irreconcilables have not thought it safe to 
oppose the leader of the Left, and it is far from improbable 
at their own special candidates will really owe their 
election to M. Gamserra’s support. Even a year ago he 
would have been thoaght a very rash prophet who had 
ventured to predict that M. Ganuseria would bring 
Paris over to his views. It seemed far more likely 
that the general election would be seized upon as 
an occasion for proving to him that, however far 


he might have wandered from the true fold, Paris at 
least was true to her convictions. Those who held this 
view will read with a feeling midway between astonishment 
and amusement the address of the Belleville Republicans 
to M. Gaubetra. It would be too much to say that it 
expresses the genuine opinions of those who have signed 
it, for the doctrines, and even the phrases, are imported 
wholesale from M. GamBetra’s own speeches, and, even if 
we credit Belleville with the most devoted spirit of 
discipleship, there has hardly been time for it to assimilate 
a line of reasoning so entirely foreign to its character and 
history. But it really matters little whether the address 
does or does not express the genuine opinion of the Paris 
Radicals. What is important, and what is undoubted, is 
that in the most Radical quarter of Paris these opinions 
are accepted as the only opinions that have a chance of 
winning. Belleville has not usually been considered a 
nursery of practical politicians; but M. Gamperra’s con- 
stituents have clearly shown that, whatever license they 
may give to their wishes, they are prepared to restrict their 
hopes within reasonable limits. The only consolation which 
the extreme Radicals have thought it prudent to allow 
themselves is to recommend abstention in the Ninth 
arrondissement, where M. TuHiERs is opposed by a Con- 
servative. There are reasons why M. 'l'n1ERs should not 
be popular in Paris; and the wonder perhaps is rather 
that he should be unopposed in the Radical interest than 
that he should be unable to count upon the Radical vote. 


LORD CARNARVON ON WEST AFRIOA. 


of Lord Graxvitte’s friendly criticisms on Lord 
Carnarvon’s West African speech was well founded. 
It would have been better to bring in a Bill for the ex- 
change than to make a statement which could have no 
immediate result. The arguments in favour of the 
measure were strong enough to secure the assent of Parlia- 
ment to immediate legislation; and the members of the 
House of Lords who have a special knowledge of colonial 
affairs, notwiihstanding Lord Kimper.ey’s reserves, virtu- 
ally agreed with Lord Carnarvon. Lord BLacurorp, who, 
as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, had formerly official 
knowledge of the affairs of West Africa, expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of the proposed consolidation of English 
territory. Lord Carnarvon himself confessed that the case 
which he laid before the House of Lords was so strong as 
almost to suggest a suspicion that there must be another 
side to the question. It may be hoped that his disparaging 
account of the Gambia will not induce the French Govern- 
ment to retract its proposal. In the main object of the ex- 
change both countries have a common interest. The 
French will have no civilized rival between the tenth degree 
of North latitude and the frontier of Morocco, and Eng- 
land will be supreme from the Pongah to beyond the 
mouths of the Niger. It may be true that the naviga- 
tion of the river Gambia is better than that of other rivers 
on the coast; but the upper waters approach the present 
French territory, and they have been little used for pur- 
poses of commerce. Lord Carnarvon did not state whether 
the Gaboon, which lies beyond the English settlements 
on the Gold Coast, is to be included in the French 
cession; but, even if the Gaboon is retained b 
France, an uninterrupted coast-line of 7oo miles wi 
be secured at the cost of a sacrifice which scarcely 
involves a loss. It may be hoped that the relations be- 
tween England and France will long remain friendly; 
but in native wars and feuds it is possible that local 
officers might take different sides; and the competition 
between traders of the two countries is always liable to 
produce irritation. It is a purely verbal question whether 
the operation of ceding one territory for another is pro- 
perly called a cession. One of the speakers, with equal 
truth and irrelevance, distinguished Lord Carnarvon’s 
project from the similar transaction by which the Dutch 
retired three or four years ago from their settlements on 
the Gold Coast. The cession of territory was in that case 
made exclusively by the Netherlands, while the English 
Government only released the Dutch from certain covenants 
affecting their frontier in Sumatra. It may be remembered 
that betore. the last general election Mr. DisrarLi was 
seized with a fit of transient indignation and alarm be- 
cause one side of the Straits of Malacca had passed into 
foreign possession. The predominance of the French in 
North-Western Africa is perhaps equally calculated to 
arouse patriotic jealousy. 
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The opponents of the transfer are not without plausible 
arguments which of course require due consideration. Lord 
Carnarvon denies that the Gambia has been an English 
possession since the time of James I., though a settlement 
was then made in the neighbourhood for the convenience 
of the slave trade. Whether the colonial history of the 
Gambia dates from the seventeenth or the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its historical associations appeal but fuintly to the 
imagination. If the colony is two hundred and fifty years 
old, it was during the greater part of the time used for 
ee ara which have since become unpopular; and the 
settlement which was either founded or restored in 1821 
has not had a brilliant or prosperous career. The material 
part of the allegations made by Lord Caxnarvon’s oppo- 
nents is more to the purpose than the history of the colony. 
There is now a certain amount of legitimate trade in ivory, 
hides, bees’-wax, and principally in ground-nuts. The 
promoters of the exchange assert that the chief market for 

und-nuts is in France; and, on the other hand, it is 
replied that the business is conducted by English mer- 
chants. The imports are chiefly of English goods, 
which will be discouraged if the colony passes under 
French administration. The traders of the neigh- 
bouring port of Senegal lately proposed in a me- 
morial to their Government the imposition of pro- 
hibitory duties on English manufactures, and of a 
differential duty on English shipping. As they candidly 
stated, it was impossible for them to maintain competition 
on equal terms. There is no doubt that French traders 
will desire similar advantages on the Gambia; and it is 
ible that their applications may be received with 
vour. The opponents of the measure remind the Govern- 
ment that, when Senegal and Goree were restored to 
France after the war, English settlers found it impossible 
to carry on their trade, and that some of them transferred 
their establishments to the Gambia. In France, as in 
other countries, there has been some progress in liberality 
during sixty years, but, on the whole, English merchants 
trading with the Gambia are undoubtedly to some extent 
justified in their apprehensions. It is also probable that 
the civil and religious privileges of native English subjects 
will not be scrupulously respected by French administrators. 
An official Frenchman, though his own religious enthusiasm 
may not be excessive, instinctively dislikes Protestants of 
the English type. 

The objections to Lord Carnarvon’s policy would be 
more conclusive if he proposed to abandon Gambia to the 
French without receiving an equivalent. It is easy to 
show that any purchase or sale is disadvantageous by 
examining only one side of the bargain. It is not a con- 
clusive argument against selling a horse that he is quiet to 
ride and drive, and sound in wind and limb; nor, on the 
other side, is the price proved to be extravagant because 
the purchase-money might be usefully spent in other ways. 
Lord Carnarvon has satisfied himself that the exclusive 

ion of the coast-line for many miles in the neigh- 
urhood of the other English settlements is more valu- 
able than the retention of the Gambia; nor is he prepared 
to admit, without deduction, the arguments of the colonists 
and their supporters. It is true that the colony involves no 
charge on the English revenue; but, while it is self- 
supporting, in the sense of not receiving external support, 
its resources are insufficient for its wants. There are no 
funds applicable to the removal of the town to a more 
healthy situation; and a correspondence extending over 
some years has not yet resulted in the drainage of a 
see marsh. ‘The French, who are in some res 
ess scrupulously economical, will probably at first be less 
unwilling to incur outlay for the benefit of the colonies ; 
and they have more soldiers to dispose of in the probable 
event of a native war. The Marabouts, a fierce and pro- 
selytizing tribe or sect of Mahometans, have lately extended 
their conquests to the neighbourhood of the Gambia ; and 
although they have hitherto professed a desire to maintain 
peace with the English, they Love already come into colli- 
sion with the French on the Senegal. The indigenous 
tribes also are frequently at war among themselves; and 
it is only by a judicious mixture of prudence and firmness 
that it has been found possible to keep clear of their 


quarrels, 
It is not certain whether any of the from which 


the French will retire are properly colonial possessions. 
At some points trading posts have been at different times 
used and abandoned ; but there can be no doubt that, in 
default of an agreement, the French might resume their 


occupation of any place where they bad at any time 
settled. It unluckily happens that an American firm 
of traders has acquired possession of an island at the 
mouth of the Mellicourie, which is included in the proposed 
English Protectorate. It is not known whether the 
American Government, which has at present no colonial 
possessions, will assert a claim of sovereignty which it 
would probably be necessary to admit. On the coast in 
general it is desirable to encourage legitimate commerce, and 
it is more urgently necessary to acquire a control over the 
trade in arms. The Ashantees and other tribes in the interior 
have lately imported rifles, and even breechloaders, through 
French ports. When English influence is predominant it will 
be possible to prohibit or discourage a dangerous practice. 
It is true that arms may possibly be still obtained at more 
distant markets; but the difficulties caused by want of 
roads, and by hostile relations with neighbouring tribes, 
would be considerable. It is probable that Parliament, 
having no strong opinion on South African questions, will 
be guided by the advice of the Colonial Minister, who is 
supported by the best authorities. The prejudice against 
removing inward the bounds of the Empire is wholesome 
and just; but the surrender to the mercies of a civilized 
Government of a dozen English traders and a few hundreds 
of natives is not calculated to disturb the susceptibilities of 
the country. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, 


ee new Merchant Shipping Bill has at all events 
the merit of being a surprise. Indeed it may be 
not unfairly intituled an Act to-make perpetual the 
temporary Act of 1875. This is certainly not at all a 
slavish copy of the usual practice of Governments. When 
a Bill has been withdrawn in one Session they may or may 
not reintroduce it in the following Session, but they are 
not accustomed to say that a temporary machinery which 
was created to fill the gap caused by the withdrawal has 
answered so well that they have determined to make it a 
permanent machinery. ‘This, however, is what the Board 
of Trade has done as regards the Merchant Shipping 
Bill. In 1875 the course of legislation ran in this 
way :—A Bill was introduced making very stringent re- 
gulations for the maintenance of discipline on board ship ; 
laying down certain provisions, the observance of which 
would, it was supposed, tend to ensure the safety of sea- 
going ships and to provide evidence of the condition in which 
they are sent to sea; and defining the liability of ship- 
owners in cases where loss of life or personal injury is caused 
by the unseaworthiness of the vessel. At the very end of 
the Session this Bill was withdrawn, and to quiet the 
popular indignation which this event caused the Govern- 
ment devised the plan of arming the Board of Trade with 
temporary powers of so exceptional and sweeping a cha- 
racter as to make it a matter of little moment whether any 
specific regulations tending to insure the safety of ships 
were laid down or not. We said at the time that Sir Cuares 
AppeR.ey had really put himself into the position of offering 
that, if sufficient powers were given him, no ship should for 
a year’s time be sent to sea which was not fit to go, and 
that he was, in fact, invested with a dictatorship on the 
condition that he guaranteed the lives of seamen against 
risk, After six months of reflection and inquiry he now 
comes forward with the proposal that his dictatorship shall 
be made permanent. Under the powers you gave me, he 
tells the House of Commons, I have taken care that no un- 
seaworthy ship has gone to sea. Make these powers part 
of the ordinary machinery of my department, and I will 
take equal care for the future. Cominnnatie, the new Bill 
omits the clauses relative to the discipline of the crew, 
reproduces the clauses which last year were considered 
sufficient of themselves to guard sailors against avoidable 
danger, and then on the top of these piles up the clauses 
which were originally enacted as a temporary substitute 
for them. 

The Bill begins by making the sending of an unsea- 
worthy ship to sea a misdemeanour on the of the 
owner, unless he can preve that he used all reasonable 
means to ensure her being sent to sea in a seaworthy state, 
“or that her going to sea in such unseaworthy state was 
“under the circumstances reasonable and justifiable.” 
Considering that unseaworthiness has been before defined 
as a state which is likely to cause danger to the lives of the 
crew, it would be well to introduce into the Bill some inti- 
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mation as to what Parliament intends by “‘ reasonable and 
“justifiable.” Supposing that a ship which her owner 
knows to be rotten goes to sea and is lost, what must he 

rove in order to take himself out of this clause? May 
he plead that the ship was seaworthy in fine weather, and 
that the circumstance that she started on her voyage in 

ummer, with no appearance of storm in the sky and no 
indication of it in the barometer, made her going reason- 
able and justifiable ? Or may he plead that he had no sea- 
worthy ship that he could send, and that if he had waited 
to get one he would have lost a valuable contract, or have 
inflicted loss on others by failing to fulfil his contract ? 
Certainly, the reasons which make it “ reasonable and justi- 
“ fiable ” to risk the lives of a crew ought to be defined as 
precisely as possible; and if Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY cannot 
arrive at any conclusion upon this point in time to insert it 
in the Bill, it might be well to submit a special case to 
the Judges as soon as the Bill has become an Act. The 
next clause in the Bill makes it impossible for a ship- 
owner to contract himself out of the obligation to use all 
reasonable means to insure the seaworthiness of a ship. 
Certain other clauses, to be found at the end of the Bill, 
define the mode in which grain cargoes shall be stowed, 
provide that the space occupied by deck cargoes shall, 
with certain exceptions, be subject to tonnage dues, and 
direct the marking on the ship’s side of a disc indicating the 
maximum load-line to which the owner intends to load the 
ship during that voyage. Whether these provisions are 
good or bad in themselves, they are not of the essence of 
the Bill. They are mere survivals from a pre-existent 
phase of legislation, when the idea of making the ship- 
owner primarily responsible for the condition and fate 
of his ship had not been abandoned. The really 
important clauses of the Bill are framed on a wholly 

ifferent conception of a shipowner’s position. They throw 
the responsibility of allowing a ship to go to sea, not on 
the owner, but on the Board of Trade. If that Board 
have reason to believe, on complaint or otherwise, 
that a ship is unsafe, they may order her detention. 
After they have detained a ship they may appoint some 
competent person to survey her. On receiving the report 
of this competent person they may order the ship to be re- 
leased or detained as they shall see fit. The owner or 
master of a ship detained, either provisionally or finally, 
may, if he chooses, appeal to a court of survey, consisting 
of a judge and two assessors, to be appointed under rules 
made by the Lorp Cuance.tor. It will be idle when such 
clauses as these are in force to talk of the responsibility of 
shipowners. The responsibility of sending a ship to sea 
will rest, not with the man whosends it, but with the men 
who might have stopped it, and did not. It will naturally 
be presumed that a ship which escaped a supervision so 
keen and practised as that created by the Billcan have had 
no conspicuous faults either in relation to its repairs or its 
loading. The condition of his ship will be merely a 
secondary question with a shipowner; the point he will 
really have to consider is his chance of evading the officers 
of the Board of Trade. 


There are two aspects under which this Bill may be 
ed. We may suppose that the officials of the Board 

of Trade will be both active and ubiquitous; or that 
after a time the detention ef suspected ships will die 
down into a mere idle form. In the former case 
the whole shipping trade of the country will be 
placed under surveillance. It may be that this is a ne- 
cessary measure, that the difficulties attending upon any 
alternative proposal are insurmountable, and that nothing 
but a vast machinery of detective officers can prevent 
unseaworthy ships from being sent to sea. In that case 
Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY is perhaps right in determining 
that such a machinery shall be created. But it is astonish- 
ing that he should represent his proposals as less sweeping 
and involving less interference with trade than Mr. 
P.uimsoLt’s proposals. The Government Bill may be a 
much better Bill than any which Mr. Piimsout has sug- 
gested, but if it is really meant to answer its end it will 
subject shipowners to a chastisement of scorpions in place 
of whips. No precaution that a shipowner can take will 
exempt him from the risk of a provisional order for the 
detention of his ships. The Board of Trade has power to 
issue such an order “on complaint or otherwise,” and 
considering that this provision is the backbone of the 
whole system by which it is now pro to protect 
the lives of seamen, the Board of Trade may be 
expected in every doubtful case to take this pre- 


cautionary measure. If, on the other hand, the Board of 
Trade takes things easily, discourages complaints, alleges 
that it is afraid of having to pay costs and damages, and 
generally acts as though it wished to leave shipowners 
alone, what becomes of the protection which the Bill is 
designed to afford to sailors? They will have to fall back 
upon the alleged deterrent effect of the section by which 
the sending of a ship to sea “in such unseaworthy state 
“that the life of any person is likely to be thereby 
“ endangered ” is made a misdemeanour. But here there 
is a weak point to which attention has been called. Prose- 
cutions under this section can only be instituted “ by or 
“ with the consent of the Board of Trade.” No doubt when 
it is desired to state some supposed principle of law ina 
more than ordinarily pompous way, it is sometimes con- 
venient to do so by authorizing prosecutions for the breach 
of it, and then guarding against the natural consequences 
of this provision by enacting that no proceedings shall 
be taken without the consent of the Government. 
The Ecclesiastical Titles Act, while it remained on the 
Statute-book, was a conspicuous example of this process. 
It was a foolish Act, passed by a weak Government, 
in deference to a foolish panic, but the sting was entirely 
taken out of it by the judicious interposition of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S consent as @ necessary preliminary to 
prosecution. If the Board of Trade is not in earnest in the 
matter, the third clause of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
supposing it is to be passed in its present shape, will speedily 
be reduced to the level of the Eoclesiastical Titles Act. 
How far this state of things will be likely to satisfy any 
really general feeling in favour of sailors may be guessed, 
if we try to imagine how such a restriction would have 
been received if it had been proposed to introduce it into 
the Public Worship Act. Shipowners who send rotten 
ships to sea stand almost as much in need of correction 
as clergymen who stand with their faces to the east 
instead of to the south, and it is difficult to see why the 
consent of the Government should be made indispensable 
to a prosecution of the former, when no such consent is 
required for a prosecution of the latter. 


THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Beresrorp Hopr’s Bill for an increase 
of the Episcopate has not obtained the formal ac- 
ceptance which is implied in a second reading, it has 
served an important purpose in bringing out in an unmis- 
takable manner the hearty and unanimous disposition of 
the House of Commons to do justice to the Church, and 
in not only clearing the way for the Government to take 
up the subject, but eliciting a distinct pledge that it will 
not evade that responsibility. Mr. Cross accuratel 
summed up the debate of Wednesday when he said that it 
showed an evident desire in almost all quarters to deal 
with the question in a fair and dispassionate manner. 
The objections to the Bill were almost exclusively directed 
to points of detail which would more fitly have been 
considered in Committee, while its general aim was warmly 
approved. As the debate went on it became more obvious 
that only minor differences held apart the supporters of 
the Bill and its friendly critics, and in the end they met in 
pleasant accord in the same lobby. It is of course im- 
possible on such a question to expect to conciliate such 
ureconcilables as Mr. Dittwyn and Mr. Rezp, who are 
committed to a blind and fanatical antagonism, and are 
naturally eager to promote everything that is calcu- 
lated to hamper and weaken an institution which they wish 
to destroy. Mr. Ditiwyy, following in the wake of Mr. 
Date, as he appeared at the Liberation meeting on the 
preceding evening, somewhat indiscreetly revealed the 
tactics of his party. In objecting to the setting 
up of a high class of officials who, in the event of a 
disestablishment of the Church, would have claims 
for compensation for the loss of their salaries, he a 
parently disregarded to fact that the new incomes pie. 
be provided either by voluntary effort or a redistribution of 
existing endowments ; but it is perhaps as well to be warned 
of the scope which reckless iconoclasts of this type are 
ready to give to their dreams of confiscation. The statis- 
tics which have just been issued showing that, leaving out of 
account some important dioceses, and minor subscriptions, 
not less that twenty-six millions of money have within the 
last thirty-five years been expended by private liberality in 
building or restoring churches, at a cost exceeding in each 
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case 5001., may be supposed to be a conclusive proof of the 
vailing tendency of opinion with regard to the Church ; 

+ there is reason to fear that the exhibition of this 
possible spoil may whet the cupidity of its assailants. In 
any case, it is obvious that, whatever view may be taken of 
the question of Disestablishment, it is only fair that, while 
the Establishment exists, it ought not to be crippled in 
its means of efficient administration. The fact that, 
while the population of England has increased fivefold 
since the reign of Henry VIII., not a single Bishop has 
during the succeeding generations been added to the Epis- 
copate, speaks for itself; for though the bishoprics of 
Ripon and Manchester have been created, those of Bristol 
and Westminster have disappeared. No one who has any 
acquaintarce with the matter can fuil to see that in all 
directions the work of the Bishops has grown, not only 
through increase of population, but by multiplication of 
duties, far beyond the powers of the present limited staff, 
strained and busy as they are, and that, if the Bishops are 
to do their work in an adequate manner, they must have 
assistance. It has been suggested that some relief 
might perhaps be obtained by the Bishops making a stand 

i various petty encroachments on their time and 
attention, which are said to have been gradually extending 
in consequence of their timidity and fear of giving offence. 
But, even making every allowance on this account, there is 
a large accumulation of useful and important duties which 
has Bh scm settled on the Bishops, and which cannot 
be adequately fulfilled unless the number of Bishops is 
brought into some reasonable correspondence with the in- 
creasing multitude of clergymen and congregations over 
which they are expected to exercise a constant and watchful 
supervision. 

While there is a general agreement as to the necessity 
of placing the Episcopate on a proper footing, it is only 
natural to find some differences of opinion as to the best 
method of ing out this object. One of the chief 
objections to Mr. Beresrorp Horsz’s Bill, which is in fact 
Lord Lytre.ton’s Bill as it came down from the House of 
Lords, has been that the subject was one which could only 
be dealt with satisfactorily by the Government of the day ; 
but this, although it expressed a reasonable opinion, was 
obviously an idle argument against a measure which existed 
0 gg” as a protest against the inaction of the Govern- 
ment. Everybody knows that a Government has it in its 
power not only to secure a more favourable reception 
for a Bill, but to press it through its various stages much 
more steadily and vigorously than a private member; 
and the supporters of the Episcopate Bill would cer- 
tainly have been very glad if the Ministry had arrived at 
an earlier appreciation of its duty, and proposed a scheme 
of its own. Another criticism on the Bill was that it was 

and indefinite in some of its provisions; but those 
who know anything of the working of such measures 
must be aware of the necessity for some degree of elasticity 
as to arrangements of the future; and the satisfactory ex- 
perience of the Church Building Acts, which are equally 
open to the same objection, and which have had the effect of 
bringing out immense sums of money for the increase of 
church accommodation, shows that these apprehensions are 
groundless. There are no doubt some points which will 
require careful consideration in any plan which may be 
proposed, and the present Bill is of course open to improve- 
ment. Indeed this was fully admitted by the mover, who 
offered to insert a proviso in Committee that no bishopric 
should be created under the Bill with a less area 
an entire county, or some portion of a county with 
not less than a fixed minimum population, it being stipu- 
lated at the same time that the residuary bishopric out of 
which the new one was formed should fulfil the same con- 
ditions. This would operate as a check on the indis- 
criminate creation of sees from motives of personal 
or local vanity or caprice, of which some alarm has been 
expressed, and would, as Mr. Beresrorp Horse pointed out, 
render it impossible for any person, however lavish with 
his money, to indulge in the luxury of a sort of grand 
private lain by setting up a new diocese for 
@ very or thinly-peopled district. What, how- 
ever, is above all important in framing any plan is that 
it shall not be a mere driblet of relief, like a drop in 
the ocean, but a broad and systematic attempt to meet 
the necessities of the case, and to provide not merely for 
casual or isolated cases, but for the general efficiency of 
Fae x administration over the whole country. If 
is is left to be done by fits and starts, according to 


the fluctuating moods or convenience of the Government, 
the process of revision and adaptation is certain to be carried 
out in an imperfect and accidental sort of way ; while, on 
the other hand, there will be a needless provocation of 
irritating discussions. What is wanted is to put things 
into a groove in which they: will move in a regular and 
steady way. The Government approaches its task under 
the most favourable circumstances, and there is no reason 
why it should find it a very difficult one. The promised 
establishment of a bishopric in Cornwall as soon as the 
necessary funds are provided is a natural sequel to the 
course taken in regard to St. Albans; and the Govern- 
ment will be free to deal with other cases in a similar 
way. At the same time, this ought not to stand in the 
way of a broad and well-devised machinery for utilizing 
private munificence. 


THE SPIRIT OF BARGAINING, 


‘very pursuit has some pleasure distinct from its special and 


immediate object, as is conspicuously the case, for example, 
with the making of collections. In most instances the pleasures 
incidental to collecting go equal shares with pleasure in the things 
collected; the collector rarely dissociating the two. Now money 
and well-bestowed skill and pains furnish the auxiliary gratifica- 
tions in this case. The rich collector finds pleasure in having given 
large sums for some unique specimen; a fellow-enthusiast finds still 
greater pleasure in having got his a bargain ; his is the keener joy 
of feeling that intellect and sharpness have stood him instead of an 
overflowing Panay Anybody can collect treasures who can pay for 
them; but there is sport in “higgling upon a halfpenny,” lest by a 
too ready acquiescence in the dealer's first price he should be led to 
suspect the real value of the article. What must have been “ Snuffy ” 
Davies's feelings when his unrivalled skill and research secured for 
the easy equivalent of twopence sterling that — tract The 
Game of Chess, which he lived to see bought by Royalty for a hun- 
dred and seventy guineas? But, much as we may sympathize 
with such feats, if we attempt to rival them in our own time we 
feel to be treading on tender ground. When barter is a ized 
mode of purchase people are justified in eaeee ene of their 
own interest, and when the collector deals with the broker he may 
fairly set his knowledge against the other’s ignorance, for every man 
ought to know his own business. But when the rage for old china, 
for example, leads the modern collector to search in obscure haunts 
for specimens, and when he detects in cottage or farmhouse some 
treasure on which the whim of the day sets an extravagant value 
of which the owner knows nothing, then conscience is exercised, 
and should have a word tosay. Is it fair to offer five shillings when 
five pounds is the market value? A good deal may, no doubt, be said 
on the purchaser’s side. The market value is an ephemeral value. 
When the fancy for old Bristol or old Chelsea is over—and it is but 
a fancy—the specimen will relapse into its present use, and will 
—- as before among broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, from 
whence never again will virtuoso seek to withdraw it. The collector 
may argue (and we do not contradict him) that he has a right to 
e the most of knowledge which has cost him something to ac- 
quire in time, or money, or the neglect of more important things, or 
bitter experience in cases where he has been the dupe. And he may 
justify himself by precedents innumerable. Who ever scrupled at 
the arts by which an old woman was wheedled out of a dle 
of priceless ballads dearer to her than her psalm-book for a pound 
of snuff and a copy of the Complete Siren? Still a certain uneasi- 
ness is apt to be felt where all the knowledge is on one side, and 
it is essential to the success of the bargain that the knowledge 
should remain one-sided. Certainly the triumph in such dealings 
is enhanced by the soupgon of circumventing with which it is 
flavoured. Else where would be the cleverness? Most people 
settle the matter with themselves, and reconcile their dignity or 
their conscience by a middle course. They give a sum which 
would be liberal, or even profuse, supposing the article in question 
to be worth no more than the owner sw it. After all, he is 
not likely to do better if the thing were left on his hands. 

We have touched on the ethics of collecting, as being with 
many people the natural field for the indulgence of that spirit of 
barter inherent in humanity, which, if it does not find a vent, will 
force one for itself. Money confers on its r two distinct 
gratifications, so distinct indeed as at first sight to appear incom- 
patible with each other. There is pleasure in spending, and there 
is pleasure in saving, but these seem to imply two opposite 
mental conditions. Yet in one class of transactions the joys 
meet. The keen negotiator of bargains contrives to experience 
the two sensations simultaneously. There are people who would 
never willingly spend without saving at the same time, and 
who enjoy spending if it opens a way to the exercise of their 
talents in this direction; and this irrespectively of the value of the 
thing thus secured. We are not speaking of that weak cravi 
for possession which is tempted by everything that comes with 
the recommendation of cheapness, not of the lover of bargains that 
are obtruded upon his notice, but of the promoter and driver of 

i To the miser spending is an unmixedtevil, a grudged and 
odious necessity. Others are born with as keen an appreciation of 
the delights of property who yet willingly spend their moncy so 
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Jong as they have reason to believe themselves the only gainers by 
the transaction. Money is with them not merely a medium of ex- 
, it is a mental stimulant. When the Duke of Marlborough 
took out of his secretaire a purse of broad pieces, and, after viewing 
them with visible satisfaction, bid his friend “‘ Observe these pieces 
well! they deserve to be observed; there are just forty of them; 
tis the very first swn I ever got in my life, and I have kept it 
always unbroken from that time to this day,” he was illustrating 
the miser's temper. Quite different from is the instinct of 
barter which leads the boy who for the first time finds himself the 
owner of a shilling to — money as a whetstone to his sharp- 
ness, the weapon wherewith he is to get the better of his fellows 
and win the battle of life. He does not lay by his shilling, but 
lans with it how it may fructify, get more than its worth, and 
e the mother of many shilli 
Now, of course, barter is of the essence of trade. Buying and 
ing are acts necessary to success in trade, but they may be carried 
onin their proper sphere without telling upon either temper or con- 
duct beyond that sphere. Observation and experience show that 
nobody is so open-handed as the successful merchant. It is not 
trade that makes the higgler, but something much deeper and form- 
ing part of the man’s nature. Nor does the necessity for bargaini 
make him. Is some countries every purchase is a hand-to-han 
encounter of wits. It is an un thing that the seller asks more 
than he expects to get, and that it would be a mere extravagance 
to yield to a first demand. There are obscure trades where barter 
is still the rule with us. In fairs and markets there is legitimate 
room for it; we may see in our streets invitations to the un 
couched in the announcement that no reasonable offer will be 
refused; the pedlar chaffers with his customers on equal terms. It 
is only where the temper shows itself out of bounds that it may 
be noted as a feature of character. The tendency of civilization is 
to keep the active spirit of barter out of sight. In our ordinary 
retail dealings fixed prices are the rule. If rs are exorbitant, we 
do not beat them down, but join a Civil Service Store. Careful 


management otherwise than by offering 
less thas he demand. Fine ladies donot complacently 
let out the fact to their friends, as does Mrs. Delany in her first 
widowhood, that they got their court dress “a great penny- 
worth.” Cheapening does not with us gain respect as a test of 
housewifery, as we tind it in foreign novels of domestic life. Nobody, 
in fact, bargains now t for the love of bargaining. And, 
where the impulse is ungovernable, breaking 
laws of custom, ordi buying and selling affords no room for its 
indulgence—in educated and polite circles, that is. It is a pleasure 
Te to w ity. 
et the love of a bargain lies too deep in human nature 
to be suppressed for want of a field. If there were no 
obvious vent for it, we might be sure beforehand that ingenuity 
would find one. Without entering here into the question 
how far the discontinuance of chaffering and higgling over 
the counter drives persons of this temper into that trick of over- 
reaching on a large scale which is the theme of so many a 
City artiele in our day, we may all have observed the ven 
which sometimes seizes people to get more than money's 
for their money in scenes less congenial to its indulgence than 
shop or market, and precisely where a little offhand generosity 
belongs to the occasion. Wealthy men promoted to high place 
and conspicuous in general observation will stickle for petty 
savings and minute economies, will forget dignity and let 
credit go to the wall,in a determination to do things cheaply 
which the world expeets them to do well. Women, important 
in their own eyes, and well to do, will find their amusement 
im small parsimonies on the same scene where their poorer 
neighbours play at lavish expense ; a few shillings or sixpences 
being sometimes the test and exponent of either temper. For 
ining, being in its own way an intellectual pursuit, is 
@ passion that may be indulg ‘or its own ; & game 
to be played for threepenny points, an exercise of skill so absorbing 
for the moment that lookers-on are forgotten. We cannot have 
everything in this world, and the most successful woman at a 
bargain cannot enjoy her triumph and keep her dignity at the same 
time. We may hold our state without spending our money, so 
long as we betray no ing longings; but neither state nor 
magnanimity is compatible with certain modes of ing. 
This was felt by the grandees of old Spain to A ncn extent, 
with which, indeed, we can feel no =o they made 
a purehase they threw down their gold and left the shop, not 
condescending to receive change, lest in this semblance of negotia- 
tion they should level themselves with their tradesman by trivial 
money dealings. Pride so ill becomes man, and comes to such a 
bad end, that, of the two, we prefer the equality that accom- 
panies higgling and chaffering rather than the slack-handed 
dealing which contempt for one’s fellow-creatures. 
Only it should understood that the higgling is an 
equalizing process—a fact keenly realized on the socially 
ject clearly s ,w in the compli or 
plnin-=peaking whether it is Bob Jakin presuming to tell Mrs. 
lege that he always know’d she was a or lady, or Luekie 
Mucklebackit reminding Monkbarns of his “nearness,” or Miss 
Grizel and the val in 
like seagulls ing and sputtering in a gale of wi erever 
money dealings are Sanesl with an undisguised view to self- 
interest, and purchase becomes @ conflict, there the distinctions of 


rank and station are for the time laid aside. Not that we would 
regard this as a serious objection to traffic for “ pennyworths” in 
any field. We simply note it as a fact. 

ere are few people who have not felt the pleasure of a good 

in. Once in a way it is a useful experience; but it should 
have a sense of adventure and rarity in it to be harmless. Some 
men are as utterly without the spirit of barter as M. Huc describes 
the Tartarsto be, and, for the want of this sharpening influence, they 
are as easy —— as he pictures them to their keen rapacious Chinese 
neighbours. Yet his own dealings with this simple people furnish 
so apt a contrast to the grasping temper that we cannot do 
better than conclude with an example of their method of trans- 
acting business. The missionary having offered a Tartar Lama 
his scales to weigh the silver tendered in payment of a 
sheep, the Tartar stepped backwards and throwing up his hands 
cried out, “Above there isa heaven; below there is an earth, 
and Buddha is the master of all things. He desires all men 
to treat each other as brothers. You are of the West, I amof the 
East. Is that any reason why ourdealing should not be frank and 
true? You have not cheapened my mutton, I take your silver 
unweighed.” 


RAGUSA. 


HE voyage onward from Spalato, the voyage among the greater 
7 Dalmatian islands, leads, as its next natural stopping-place, 
to Ragusa. But he who would really take in the peculiar position 
of Ragusa will do well to it by on his outward voyage, to go 
on to Cattaro, and to take on the way back. The wisdom 
of so doing springs directly out of the history of the city. The 
haven which is said—and we have no better derivation to suggest 
—to have given its name to argosies could certainly not give 
shelter to a modern . Nothing but craft of the smallest kind 
now make their way to herself; the steamers and every- 
thing else stop at the port of Gravosa, a mile or more off. 
therefore who visits Ragusa on his outward voyage has to land at 
Gravosa and to make his way to Ragusa by land. He thus loses the 
first sight of the city from the sea which he has had at Zara and 
Spalato, and which at Ragusa is, setting special associations aside, 
even more striking than at Zara and Spalato. Before he sees 
Ragusa from the water, as was made to be seen, he has 
already made acquaintance with the city in a more prosaic fashion. 
He will not indeed have had his temper soured by the incon- 
veniences which Sir Gardner Wilkinson to put up with eight- 
and-twenty years ago. There is no more delay at the gate of 

Q there is no more difficulty in finding a carriage to take 
the traveller from Gravosa to , than there is in the most 
frequented regions of the West. Still, in such a case, the traveller 
sees Ragusa for the first time from the land, and Ragusa of all 
places ought to be seen for the first time from the sea. Seen in 
this way, the effect of is certainly more striking 
than that of any other Dalmatian city ; and it is so insome measure 
because the effect of Ragusa, whether looked at with the bodily 
eye or seen in the pages of its ry oe above all things a general 
effect. There is not, as there is at and at Spalato, parti- 
cular moment in the =" the city, any particular object in 
the city itself, which stands out prominently above all others. 
We draw near to Zara, and say, “There is the city that was 
stormed by the Crusaders,” and, though we find much at Zara'to 
awaken interest on other grounds, the ing siege still remains 
the first thing. We draw near to Spalato ; we see the palace and the 
campanile, and round the and the campanile 
gathers. We draw near to Ragusa; the eye is struck by no 

minent object; the memory seizes on no such prominent fact. 
Bat there is ; there is the one spot along that whole coast 
from the Croatian border to Cape Tainaros itself, which never 
came under the dominion either of the Venetian or of the 
Turk. Ragusa will be found at different times standing in # tri- 
butary or dependent relation to both those powers, but it never 
was actually incorporated with the dominions of either. In this 
Ragusa stands alone among the cities of the whole coast, Dal- 
matian, Albanian, and Greek. Among all the endless confusious 
and fluctuations of power in those regions, Ragusa stands alone as. 
having kept its place, always as a separate, commonly as an inde- 
pendent, commonwealth, from the break-up of the Byzantine power 
on those coasts till the day when the elder Buonaparte, in the mere 
caprice of tyranny, without provocation of any kind, declared one 
day that the Republic of Ragusa had ceased to exist. This is the 
i of Ragusa, a history whose general effect is as striking as 
any history can be. It is a history too, which, if we dig into its 
minute details, is full of exciting incident, but not of incident 
which, like the one incident in the history of Zara, stands out, in 
the general history of Europe. There is, to be sure, one incident. 
in Ragusan history which may claim some attention at the hands 
of Englishmen, and ought to claim more at the hands of Poitevins, 
Count Richard of Poitou, who was also by a kind of accident King 
of England, and who in the course of his reign paid England two 
short visits, paid also a visit to Ragusa whieh was perhaps’ 

ill shorter. But this ee an incident of mere curiosity ;- it 
had no effect on the affairs of the world, though, if we 
accept the tradition that Richard rebuilt the cathedral, it certainly 
had an effect on the local affairs of Ragusa. Ragusan history then 
may either be taken in at a glance, and a most striking glance it is ;, 
or else it may be studied with the minute zeal of a native topo- 
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her. There is no intermediate point from which it can be 
fool at. Inthe = history of Europe Ragusa stands out, as 
the city itself stands out to the eye of the traveller, as the one 
lh the Dalmatian coast where the Lion of St. Mark is not to 
seen. 

As is the history, so isthe general effect. As we sail past Ragusa, 
as we look at it from any of the several points which the voyage 
opens to us, we say at once, Here is one of the most striki 
sights of our whole voyage; but we cannot at once point our finger 
to any onespecially striking object. There are campaniles, but there 
is nothing special about them; there are castles and towers in 
abundance, but each by itself on any other site would be passed 
by without any special remark. What does call for special remark 
and special admiration is the city itself, at once rising from the 
sea and fenced in from the sea by its lofty walls. It is the shore, 
with its rocks and its small inlets, each rock seized on as the site 
of a fortress. It is the background of hills, forming themselves a 
natural rampart, but with the artificial defences carried 
up and along them to their very crest. Here we are not 
ogg ass as we are tempted at some points of our voyage, 
to forget that our voyage is one by sea, and to fancy that 
we are floating gently on some Swiss or Italian lake. 
does not stand on a deep inlet like Cattaro, on a bay like Spalato, 
on a peninsula like Zara, fenced in by islands on one side and 
the opposite shore of its haven on the other. Ragusa does 
indeed stand on a peninsula, but it is a peninsula of quite another 


kind; a ula of hills and rocks and inlets, offering a bold 
front to the full force of the open sea. One island indeed, La 
Oroma, lies like a guard-ship anchored in front of the city, but we 


lies 

that La Croma is strictly an island of the sea. The islands off 
e more northern coast form as it were a wall to shelter the coast 
itself. La Croma fills no such function. The city of argosies 
boldly fronts the sea on which her argosies were to sail, and fiercely 
do the waves of that sea sometimes dash upon her rocks. 

seems the of a city whieh has to struggle with the element on 
which her life is cast, while Venice is the op ta ge which has, 
in the sense of her own yearly ceremony, brought that element 
wholly under her dominion. As we look up from the sea to the 
mountains, we think how purely was a city of the sea, 
Venice was an inland power on that Italian land off which she 
herself lay anchored. She might pass for an inland power even on 
the Ragusan side of the Hadriatic. The Dalmatian territory of 
Venice looks on the like a narrow strip; but, compared with 
the Ragusan coast, the Venetian coast has a wide Venetian main- 
land to the back of it. But lies at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and the crest of the mountains was her boundary. She has 
always sat on a little ledge of civilization, for five centuries pe 
on @ little ledge of Christendom with a measureless background of 
barbarism behind her. Those hills, the slopes of which age in 
the streets of the city, once fenced in a ledge of Hellenic from 
the native barbarians of Ilyricum. Then they fenced in a ledge of 
Roman land from the Slavonic invader. Lastly, they still fence 
in a ledge of Christian land from the dominion of the Infidel. 
This has been no mean calling for the heights which look 


i upon Ragusa. It is well to climb those heights, best of | tells 


along the road which leads from civilization to barbarism, 
from Christendom to ‘Islam, and to look down on the city 
ing between the sea and the mountains. The view 
is essentially the same as the view of the city from the 
sea. Rocks, inlets, walls, and towers come out in new and 
varied groupings, but there is still no one prominent ob- 
ject. La Croma indeed, with its fortress, its fallen monastery, its 
old tradition of the wandering crusader, its new memory of the 
- Archduke who was cajoled into becoming a Mexican 
leader, now comes in as a prominent object. But it shows by its 
very prominence the difference between this point of the Dalmatian 
coast, with its one island, all but invisible on the map, lying close 
to the shore, and the two i one of small and obscure, one 
of great and historic islands, whic the v ager has already passed 
by. It would be well if we eould look on Ragusa both from the sea 
the we a mee by the one 
ible way to it, e whic ‘om its port 
of last isa haven of thoroughl, Dalina- 
tian character, lying on a smooth inlet with the fringe of a small 
ng among vi whi grow into a suburb, 
till we reach the gate. But before we reach the gate we see, 
what there time of Sir mony 
carriages standi r hire, carriages no very ive in 
which will take us over don In that 
uarters, if he an a i own ight on the 
aaa, And there, in war time at least, he will be sure to 
hear both the latest truths and the latest fables. But he is still out- 
side the city. No city brings more home to us than Ragusa the 
Eastern hyperbole of cities great and fenced up to heaven. We 
must leave the military architect to discuss their military merits or 
demerits. To the non-professional observer they seem to bel 
to that of fortification, between mediseval and modern, whi 
in these we naturally call Venetian, inapplicable as that name 
is at Raguea. But they have clearly been strengthened and ex- 
tended in more modern times. The city lies in a kind of hollow 
between the lower slopes of the mountain on one side, and 
a ridge which lies between the mountain and the sea, and which 
thus adds own the appearance of the fortifications as seen 
from the sea, The one main street of Ragusa thus lies in a valley 


with narrow streets running down towards it on both sides. 
The two ends lead towards the two gates, still strong and still 
spent’, reminding us that we are in what is really a border we 

thin the walls the general aspect of the city is comparatively 
modern. Most of the buildings, the metropolitan church amo: 
them, were rebuilt after a earthquake in 1667, § 
remaine however of old sa ag are still left are of such sur- 
peasing interest in the history of architecture that we must keep 
them for a more special examination. 

The history of Ragusa, as we have already said, is of a kind 
which must either be taken in at a glance or else dealt with in the 
minutest detail. All Dalmatian history for a good many centuries 
wants a more thorough sifting than has ever been brought to bear 
upon it. It wants it all the more because it is so closely con- 
nected with early Venetian history, than which none is more utterly 
untrustworthy. But at , and indeed before we reach Ragusa, 
while we are still among the islands, there is one point which dis- 
tinguishes this part of the voyage from its earlier stages at Zara 
and Spalato. As soon as we pass Spalato, as soon as we pass the 
greatest monument of the dominion at Rome, we find ourselves in 
@ manner within the borders of Hellas. The endless islands along 
the northern part of the Dalmatian shore are many of them bare 
and uninhabited rocks ; none of them have any history, Some ef 
the Croatian islands indeed have somewhat of a history, but with 
these we are not now senting: the barren archipelago of Zara 
never could have had any. Things change in thia respect when 
we pass Spalato and find ourselves among the greater islands, 
several of which have a history. We are now within the range 
of Greek colonization, though of Greek colonization only in its last 
stage. Issa now Lissa, Pharos now Leasina, Black Korkyre now 
Curzola, among the islands, and Epidauros.on the mainland, were 
all of them undoubted Greek settlements, hb Isse.and Phares, 
the only ones to which we can fix a. positive date, were i 
only in the first half of the fourth century, and Dionysios of 
Syracuse had a hand in their colonization. Still they were Greek 
cities. Meleda, the long island with hills rising like a comb, can 
have its claims to be acknowledged to be the true place of 
St. Paul’s shipwreck admitted only on the condition of being shut 
out from the Hellenic fellowship, even though its barbarians were 
of a mood which led them to show-no little kindness to strangers. 
In the history of Polybios, Pharos and its Démétxios play a eon- 
siderable part. These islands form one of the highways by whieh 
Rome advanced to the possession of Illyricum, Macedonia, 
Greece. Pharos was a Parian colony; the name of Epidaungs 
at once proclaims its metropolis, and the worship of the healing 

extended to the colony. Epidauros is now Ragusa- Vecchia. 

old Epidaurian colony fell, like Salona, before the barbarians. 
Its inhabitants had no ready-made city to flee to, but they founded 
a city on the rocks which became Raousion or Ragusa. Hare, 
as usual, our Imperial guide helps us to one of his strange etymolke- 
gies. With him Epidauros has sunk into Iiravpa, and. the city onthe 
rocks which its exiles founded was first called from.its site Aavesov, 
which by vulgar use (9 cube, perapbeipovea 
ra dvopara TH TOY ypaupcrwv) became ‘Paotowr. 
us that, émel tay kpnuvar Aéyerar 
6 kpnuvos Aad, éxAnOnorav rovrov Aaugaiot, iyyevy oi KadeGoucnor 
eis Tov kpnuvovy. What tongue is meaat by ‘Poyaiori? It is 


y because the strange form Aad seems to come one degree nearer 
to Adas dvadns than to anything in Latin, that it dawns on us that 
it means Greek, But, whatever name, the city on the roeke, 


small at fixst, strengthened by refugees from Salona, grew and 
prospered, and remained one of the outlying Roman or Greek 


ts which in the days of Constantine,as now, fringed the already 


For some centuries after the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
the history of Ragusa defies abridgment. It is one web of intai- 
cate complications between the Emperors of the East. and the 
West, the Republic of Venice, the Kings of Hungary, Dalmatia, and 
Bosnia. Somewhat later the st i ny eo intelligibhe 
when the actors get pretty well reduced to Venice, the Turks, and 
the Empire in a new form, that of Charles the Fifth. The Repub- 
lic contrived, which must surely have needed a good deal of skill, 
to with Charles and his son Philip 
and 9d eir Turkish me We believe we are right im 
saying that Ragusa, though never i ted ing earlier 
than the dominion of Buo 
dependent relation both to Venice and the Turks. At an earkier 
time the commonwealth for a short time received a Venetian 
Count. He was doubtless only meant to be like a foreign genet, 
but Venice was a very dangerous place for Ragusa to bring a 

from. In her later days must be looked on as 


bing under the protection of the Porte, but it was a protection 
w 


in no way interfered with her full internal freedom—such 
freedom at least as is consistent with the rule of an oligarchy. 
The geography of Dalmatia keeps to this day a curious memorial 
of the feeling which made Ragusa dread the Turk less than she 
dreaded Venice. To this day the Dalmatian kingdom does not 
extend continuously along the Dalmatian coast. At two points 
territory which is saanisoll Turkish comes down to the. sea—at 
Klek, at the bottom of the gulf formed by the long Ragnsan 
i of Sabioncello, and at Sutorina on the Bocche di Cattare. 
two points mark the two ends of the narrow strip of coast 
which forms the territory of . Rather than have a common 
frontier with Venice at either end, ili allowed the 
dominions of the Infidel to come down to her own sea on either 
side of her 
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As for King Richard, the Ragusan s is that he built the 
cathedral which was destroyed in 1667. m. Roger of Howden 
it is not at all clear that he was at Ragusa at all, though he clearly 
meant to go thither, having hired a ship at Corfu expressly to 

him to But he actually landed “ prope Gazere 
apud Raguse,” whatever may be meant by that, whether Zara or 
any other place. But the different accounts of Richard’s Hadriatic 
adventures are told with so much confusion and contradiction that 
they seem to have puzzled Professor Stubbs himself. We will 
therefore not commit ourselves to any view till the whole chaos of 
early Dalmatian history shall have been put into order either by 
_ Stubbs himself, or by pie: else of a like critical 


THE PROGRESS OF PUFFERY. 


Tt must be presumed from the vast number of puffing circulars 
which are daily scattered broadcast among certain classes of 
society that this method of cultivating customers is found to 
answer its p The expenditure which is thus incurred for 
paper, printing, and the means of distribution must be enormous, 
and it is impossible to conceive of any sane man of business 
ay Se an investment unless it yielded him a satisfactory re- 
turn. On the other hand, the fact that the public allows itself to be 
influenced in this manner would wd to indicate a lamentable 
of weak-mindedness and gullibility on the part even of com- 
paratively educated and intelligent people. At the present moment 
the system is carried out with great energy and assiduity, and the 
intensity of the competition seems to be putting a severe strain on 
those who are e in it. Language, after all, has its limits, 
and when one has used up every term of wild panegyric 
he can think of in the description of the speguieshalile + perfec- 
tion of his goods, it is difficult for others to get ahead of him. 
In this way the force of language is continually exhausted, since 
the value of a gn depends upon its originality, and, as soon 
as it becomes common jargon of the trade, it is compara- 
tively useless. A great deal of ingenuity has consequently to be 
exercised in devising new methods of making an impression on the 
public. If familiar phrases and forms of address have lost their 
virtue, other forms and phrases must be provided. Every dealer 
is of course entitled to suppose, and to say, that his goods are 
immensely superior to those of other people, but this assertion 
has in the course of generations got rather the worse for wear. 
It is necessary therefore to give the ancient commonplaces a 
new zest by some peculiarity of style, and the constant demand 
for novelty must certainly be very exhausting to the brain, 
which perhaps accounts for some of the eccentricities of modern 
advertisements. The whole stock of superlatives is gradu- 
ally worked out, and new ones have to be found. There are 
some persons who seem to think that the choice of a lucky 
adjective ought to be protected by law as a sort of trade- 
mark; but in these days of spelling-bees it can hardly be con- 
tended that the English dictionary is not free to eve y. There 
‘was not long ago a question as to whether a partic stout was 
“ Nourishing,” in a sense different from that in which the word 
could be applied to any other kind of stout ; and it appeared that 
this particular stout was, except for the label, only some of the 
—7 stout made at a brewery which supplied hundreds of 
pu ic-houses, and the liberty of the subject was vindicated by a 
ision giving the right to bestow the term “ Nourishing” on 
any article of food or drink that was not proved to be absolutely 
isonous. It is on this side that puffery is weakest; for the ad- 
Jectives of a country are the common property of its inhabitants, 
and even of those of other countries if they care to adopt them. 
If the favourite phrases of the art could only be patented, it might 
be a fine thing for the patentees; but the- value of extravagant 
on apt to be impaired by the universal use of the terms 


could hardly be a more striking illustration of a revolution 
in popular opinion than the curious reversal which is now so 
flagrantly exhibited of the familiar proverb that ‘‘ good wine needs 
no bush.” At the present time it would seem as if the wine- 
merchants who especially 


necessary to placard the walls and swamp the breakfast-tables 
with puffs of their stock-in-trade; and we imagine that, if they 
really sell that rare article, honest wine, they do not suffer from 
want of good customers, who judge of a wine by what it is, and 
not what it is said to be by an interested vendor. Every house- 
holder in certain of London now receives about a hundred- 
weight of wine-merchants’ circulars in the course of the year, and 
if he is of a thrifty turn of mind he may get a Christmas-box for 
himself out of the waste-paper. All, however, that such a cir- 
cular tells us is that the man who has wine on sale is of 
Opinion that it is the most wholesome, delicious, and cheapest 
wine in the world; and yet it would seem that there are 
many silly enough to accept such an assurance with 
implicit faith A very number of persons have no 
doubt lately received a pamphlet headed “important Corre- 
spondence,” which curiosity may have induced them not im- 
mediately to throw away, ially as a “ N.B.” further announces, 
in a somewhat comprehensive way, that “This pamphlet super- 
‘sedes all previous pamphlets.” It turns out that this “ Important 


Correspondence ” is a letter from a reverend baronet in Norfolk, 
who states that he “is very particular as to the wine he 
drinks,” that he finds the advertiser's sherry suits his taste, and 
has had a favourable account of it from an analyst. In the first 
instance, however, the reverend gentleman was disposed, he 
tells us, to regard the advertisement as “amost egregious piece 
of humbug,” and we must confess that we should probably have 

ed it in the same way. We have nothing to say of this 
particular wine, because we know nothing; but it is difficult to 
understand why, on such evidence, anybody should believe the 
assertion that it is the only sherry fit to drink. Some certificates 
are also appended from various chemists and doctors ; but we were 
not previously aware that the highest class in either profession 
allow their names to be used for advertising purposes. Nor does 
such a phrase as “ the attributes of — ” strike us as having 
the ring of scientific precision. en it is announced, on the 
authority of the dealer, that this sherry enjoys “ unbounded 
popularity,” which, if true, would seem to show that all this adver- 
tising isa waste of money. It is further stated to be “ the wine long 
looked for by the public press, experts, connoisseurs, invalids, the 
nobility, the clergy, the gentry, clubs, messes, and by probably 
twenty thousand of the public in the United Kingdom.” If the 
superior excellence of this wine is so widely appreciated, it may be 

why does the dealer go to so much expense to demonstrate 
the virtues of his liquor. We must confess, however, that some 
of the testimonials which follow this announcement go far to 
prove that this sherry must be in some ways really a very remark- 
able wine. Among other certificates which are quoted are those 
of the Rock and of the Church Review, and we imagine that there 
is no previous case in which these highly differentiated journals 
have ever before been found in accord. Like the conspirators in 
the play, however, when they do agree, their agreement 1s wonder- 
ful. The Church Review finds it quite consistent with Anglican 
principles to warrant the perfect orthodoxy of the liquor recom- 
mended; and the Rock is, from the Low Church point of view 
equally enthusiastic as to the soundness of the article. Itis stated 
in the prospectus that the best judges of the wine are those who 
have gouty or uric acid tendencies, but unfortunately there is ne 
information as to the relative development of these uncomfortable 
tendencies on the part of our theological contemporaries. We 
should hardly have suspected the Rock of the gout, but it may 
have some other acid tendency which makes it an authority. 
We should certainly say from its tone that, if it really drinks this 
sherry, the beverage does not improve its temper. 

One of the most brilliant examples of recent advertising lite- 
rature is supplied by a firm of grocers who not only take the public 
fully into their confidence as to the real qualities of their 
teas, but also pathetically appeal to its sympathy for themselves 
as self-sacrificing philanthropists. These high-minded purveyors 
take their stand upon their extreme and disinterested frank- 
ness in dealing with their customers. They have no secrets 
from the world, and are prepared to avow the defects as well as 
the perfections of their wares. Some of their teas are “ the finest 
the world produces,” and all their teas are of course in their way 
the very best that can be procured. Still they are tov scrupu- 
lous to pretend that every description of tea in their stock will 
satisfy everybody. For instance, there is the Kyshow Co 
“ a brisk, rich Pekoe-flavoured tea, perfect in strength and quality, 
beautifully manipulated, full of flavour, and possessing a ~— 
nutty flavour, which is exceedingly grateful to the palate.” Thi 
is indeed “ a prince among teas.” Or there is for more delicate 
palates the Moning sort, “soft, silky, exquisitely delicate in 
flavour, and drinks full and round.” These intelligent tradesmen, 
however, while happy to place “ the finest tea in the world” at the 
disposal of those who can appreciate it, are also aware that there 
are people whoarecontent with tea which falls somethingshortof this 
ineffable perfection, and for these they cater too. The Assam 
Congou is “ very strong and drinks full in the mouth,” but the firm 
feels bound to acknowledge that it is “a little coarse,” and, being 
“rather peculiar, is not appreciated by all.” Indeed, it insists 
upon warning any intending purchaser that “it requires an ac- 
quired taste.” Then again, though there can be no harm in 
mentioning that the Scented Pekoe has “ iar piquancy and 
sharpness of flavour,” honesty requires that it should also be stated 
that it is, after all, a “fancy tea,” and “more frequently used as a 
curiosity and experiment than by the tea-drinking public.” Another 
scented tea is, it seems, “less grateful to the te than to the 
other senses ” ; and there is also a further variety which is “ rather 
plebeian,” though no doubt it will be readily understood that the 
most plebeian tea sold by this establishment is infinitely superior 
to that of any other shop. It would be invidious not to accept the 
candid admission of defects in some teas as a conclusive f of 
the rigid impartiality of the vendors in describing those other teas 
which are “the finest in the world.” But this is not the only 
ground on which appeal for support. It appears that the 
testing of tea “is no light work, but, on the contrary, a matter 
of continual application, month by month, week by week, and 
day by day”; and that it also involves “a grea’ on the 
physical powers.” “Indeed,” they add, “it is not too much to 
say that an equal amount of study is required to select a supply 
of tea of uniform quality for a large unde is needed to paint 
a picture or to write a book”; and we can well believe that 
the concoction of eloquent advertisements is even more wearing. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the dealers “ arrogate 
te themselves an exceptional genius” ; themselves to 
the modest aasertion of the simple fact that they sell “the best 
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and purest teas,” and that all other tea-dealers are nowhere by 
the side of them. This ingenuous candour must necessarily com- 
mand confidence and sympathy. 
As one example of the which is 
‘or 8 tion in these days, we ma ke the 
The introd ph setting forth that the object of the Com- 
pany is to provide “ within easy reach of the Clubs and Parks, and 
residential quarters of the West-End, a Skating Rink, with such 
accessories time to time as may render the establishment 
an attractive and agreeable place of resort and recreation,” is no 
doubt comparatively modest, though the literary style is high. 
But, as we go on, we are assured that “the advantages of the site 
cannot be surpassed ” ; that ,the skate which is to be used in this 
rink “ advan and improvements over any of the 
numerous skates already patented”; that the club-house will be 
of a “ distinctive and unique character,” and “ will provide all the 
accommodation and conveniences usually afforded by a club of the 
highest class,” with, in addition, “the ble feature of communi- 
cating with a large building devoted to the purpose of healthy 
exercise and entertainment.” It may occur to some sceptical minds 
that ibly the agreeableness of this feature may depend on 
whether a man —— to want comfort and repose at a club or 
something else, and also on the character of the exercises and 
entertainments to be provided in the large ‘buildi It ae 
possible that a taste for select society and quiet might not be fully 
gratified by the proximity of what to persons of other tastes may 
seem a bower of bliss. “Special attention” will also, we are 
told, “‘ be devoted to the question of music.” The orchestra will, 
of course, be of “the highest character,” and it is pep needless 
to add that “ from time to time selections of music of the highest 
class will be performed.” The phrase “from time to time ” possibly 
implies that at other times the selections of music may not be of 
the highest class, and it may be conceived that it will be difficult to 
sustain the very highest standard on all occasions. There will also 
be at intervals during the season “fancy dress fétes, illuminated 
skating entertainments, bazaars, conversaziones, and other artistic 
réunions, under the auspi of the Club, acting in concert with 
the Council of the Rink,” This Council, by the way, is an- 
other great feature of the enterprise. It appears to consist 
chiefly of captains and country gentlemen ; and, as there are about 
a hundred of them on the Council, it will be understood that 
this is a conclusive guarantee of the unimpeachable respectability 
of the “ladies and gentlemen” who will be elected by that body. 
All this leads up to the conclusion that ‘under these circum- 
stances, it may reasonably be anticipated that the Skating 
Rink will become one of the most attractive and enjoyable 
lounges and resorts of the metropolis; and, looking at its unique 
character and situation, it cannot fail to prove not only successful 
from an artistic and popular point of view, but highly remunera- 
tive as @ commercial enterprise.” This is no doubt in the 
highest style of that shopkeeping eloquence for which Regent 
Street is ; but it may be- remarked that one or two 
instances have recently been before the public in which the pro- 
mises of high-flown tuses have not exactly been fulfilled. 
The Royal Aquarium, for instance, has not been lacking in 
literary power, though it is unfortunately obliged to postpone sine 
die the opening of its tanks. 


PROPOSED CANONIZATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


HE to canonize the Maid of Orleans is not simply, as 
the , Times and its Correspondents seem to imagine, a bid for 
French enthusiasm against the usurpations and encroachments 
of the t Protestant Empire which has humiliated France 
and the Church. This may no doubt be one reason for reviving 
the Project at this moment. But the canonization of both 
Joan of Arc and Columbus was under discussion more than 
two years before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, as 
‘was at the time noticed in our own columns (February 29, 
1868). In the May of 1868 the Archbishops of Rouen and 
Bordeaux and the Bishop of Orleans celebrated with much 
solemnity the anniversary of the martyrdom of Joan of Arc, and 
resentations were made at Rome both as to her claims and 
those of the discoverer of the New World for a niche in the great 
temple of Catholic hagiology. The special ground reported to be 
by Cardinal Donnet in the case of Columbus was certainly 

er a strange one. It was explained that sailors, not being 
Italians, had long been in want of a heavenly patron; St. 
Andrew, who is supposed to fill that office, being apparently 
disposed from his close connexion with St. Peter to confine his 
attention too exclusively to the countrymen of the Holy 
Father. There are other and more plausible considerations, however, 
which might very conceivably weigh with the Roman authorities 
in both cases, and especially as regards the fair claimant with 
whom we are just now immediately concerned. The alarm which 
appears, if we may judge from the Voce della Verita, to have, 
come over ecclesiastical authorities, both French and Roman, lest 
should be roused by investing the brows of 
la with the aureole of martyrdom, may at all events be 
safely dismissed from their minds. “ France and England,” as 


that journal observes, with a caution and moderation not always 
ly conspicuous in its utterances, “‘ have forgotten their rivalry 
taking a step 


forward, without giving umbrage to England, by initiating the 
canonization of Joan of Are, if she was really a saint.” We are 
happy to be able to reassure our contemporary on this point. 
England will not take umbrage, and has the less need to do so 
inasmuch as, if trath must be spoken, France had a good deal 
more than ourselves to do with burning the young enthusiast ; but 
of that we shall speak presently. There are, indeed, some daring 
sceptics who maintain that she was never burnt at all, some name- 
less victim being adroitly substituted in her place; and the 
advocatus diaboli may be expected, when his time for speaking 
comes, to make what capital benee out of this Straussian version 
of her history. But Rome will know how to deal with such 
audacious rationalism as it deserves. As to her spiritual 
claims to a place in the Calendar, which have been discussed— 
and, we regret to add, dismissed—by the 7imes with the gravity 
befitting so high and experienced an authority on the science of the 
Saints, we shall not presume to say a word, for in such sacred 
matters we make no pretension to the superior wisdom which 
inspires the infallible oracle of Printing-House Square. The Voce 
della Verita informs us that the Maid heard mass daily with great 
devotion, fasted three times a week, prayed constantly, and was 
fervent in approaching the Sacraments. It seems rather hard, 
therefore, that the Zimes should so peremptorily overrule her 
claims with the magisterial assertion that she “was not in an 
intelligible sense of the word a saint.” However, with these hig 
matters we do not meddle here. 

The history of Joan of Arc may be told in a very few words. 
Born, according to Lingard, about 1410, at Domremy, she 
while still a girl to hear heavenly voices, believed to proceed from 
St. Margaret and St. Catherine, and exhorting her to deliver her 
country from the yoke of the foreigner. At the age of twenty she 
ment herself before the young King, and assured him of her 

ivine commission to raise the siege of Orleans and to see him 
crowned at Rheims. Charles hesitated, but eventually accepted her 
services, after a theological Commission had examined and approved 
her supernatural pretensions. She put herself at the head of the troops 
and achieved all that she had promised. The besieging army retired 
from Orleans, and the King was solemnly anointed and crowned at 
Rheims, while she stood with her sacred banner beside the throne. 
She then declared that her mission was accomplished, and requested 
ee to return home. But Charles, who probably had little 

ith in her mission, thought her assistance too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with, and refused to let her depart. She remained there- 
tore with the army, but disclaimed any further inspiration. And 
the event proved that her good genius had forsaken her. Soon 
afterwards she fell into the hands of the Burgundians, who sold 
her to the English, and so the tragical end came about. In that age 
there was nothing unusual, or considered at all discreditable, in the 
execution of prisoners of war, and Joan only a few days before she 
was herself captured had ordered the instant execution of a French 
general who tell into her hands. However in this case there was 
evidently felt to be a difficulty. The English generals were 
probably, as Lingard suggests, afraid of the influence ex- 
ercised by her preternat character and achievements on the 
superstition of their own followers, and she was handed over 
to an ecclesiastical tribunal. The Bishop of Beauvais was a 
devoted adherent of their cause, but he appears really to 
have considered the unfortunate maiden, as Rymer records 
his words, “a disciple and lyme of the fiende, that used false 
enchantments and sorcerie.” He condemned her accordingly, 
and the University of Paris had the incredible baseness to 
confirm the sentence. Still, there was considerable hesitation 
about proceeding to extremities, for nearly a twelvemonth was 
allowed to pass before her public burning in the market-place at 
Rouen, May 30, 1 431. Twenty-five years later, at her mother’s 
——— Pope Calixtus IIT. appointed the Archbishop of Rheims 
and Bishop of Paris to re-examine the question, when the previous 
udgment was reversed and her memory cleared from all stigma of 
eresy and witchcraft. It may perhaps be thought strange that 
during the next two centuries, and while France was the leading 
nation of Catholic Europe, and was studiously courted at Rome as 
the eldest daughter of the Church, nothing more was done for her 
honour. That on Roman Catholic principles she must have been 
the special emissary either of Heaven or hell can hardly admit of 
question ; and the latter view, which is preserved in Shakspeare, 
was probably the current one in this country at the time and for 
long afterwards. Meanwhile, to doubt the perfect sincerity of her 
own belief in her miraculous powers would be the shallowest of 
scepticisms. And we may well say of her mysterious “ voices” 
what so sturdy a Protestant as the late Sir James Stephen did not 
a to wg See! the very similar visitations recorded in the Life of 
St. Francis Xavier :—“ Whatever may be thought of these voices 
from within, it is at least clear that nothing imous or divine 
has yet proceeded from those who have listened only to the voices 
from without.” 
_ But, putting aside the purely religious aspects of the question, it 
is of some interest to inquire what motives other than of a purely 
political or national kind may have prompted the selection of Joan 
of Arc, and, if he is to be included, of Columbus, for insertion in 
the bead-roll of the Saints, One thing is obvious on the surface. 
Both these candidates for celestial honours represent lay and not 
clerical society, and not only so, but represent also the active, as 
distinct from the passive and contemplative, virtues of the Christian 
character. Now it is a fact, of which any one who will take the 
trouble to turn over a Breviary Calendar, or to examine such a 
work as Butler's or Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints, may easily 
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convince himself, that the immense majority of the canonized 
Saints are either priests, or monks, or nuns. And of canonized 
eo ve a large moiety are either kings or persons of high rank, 
who had powerful advocates to press their posthumous claims on 
the attention of the Roman Court. It is only the natural 
sequel of this that the virtues thus singled out for public 
recognition and commended to the reverence and imitation of the 
faithful should be chiefly of the ascetic and clerical, or, as it is 
sometimes objected, feminine, type. We do not say this in dis- 
paragement of them. No doubt, as we had occasion to observe the 
other day in a different connexion, very lofty excellences have 
been exhibited in the priesthood and the cloister. But there is 
another class of virtues, of which St. Louis may be taken as a type 
among the canonized, which find their natural home elsewhere, and 
have not been so readily, or certainly not so largely, rewarded 
with the honours accorded by the Church, whether to the living or 
the dead. They are the virtues, as theologians would say, of the 
natural, rather than the supernatural, order; not the peculiarly 
“ Evangelical” virtues—for they were not first learnt from the 
Gospel—but such as must always find a place in any ethical code 
which aspires to completeness, and which the Gospel cannot fairly 
be said to discountenance, because it had no special occasion to 
inculcate afresh what was already in danger of being exaggerated 
rather than ignored. Conspicuous in this catalogue stand courage, 
patriotism, and a generous spirit of enterprise ; the sort of quali- 
ties, in fact, to which the ancients paid homage in the fabled exploits 
of Hercules, and which a modern authoress has undertaken to illus- 
trate in a revised version of the story of Jack the Giant-killer. 
Such energies may obviously be devoted to the highest purposes of 
Christianity, and therefore to the highest interests of the Church. 
It is significant that the Voce della Verita, which represents the 
Vatican, “sees in this sublime figure (of Joan of Arc) not a French 
heroine, but a heroine of the Church and of humanity.” There is 
certainly something heroic about the Maid of Orleans, and we 
fail to perceive why the fact of her heroism being displayed 
for national rather than strictly religious objects should dis- 
ualify her, as the Times insists, for a place among the Saints. But 
it is true that it is not the kind of heroism which the Church has 
chiefly delighted to honour. It was the self-sacrificing heroism of 
an Epaminondas or a Regulus, but it drew its inspiration from the 
most profoundly Christian source. “Candour,” it has been re- 
marked by a high Ultramontane authority in this country, “ is 
neither universally nor distinctively characteristic of the Saints,” 
and we presume he would say the same of other “natural 
virtues.” But it was precisely in the natural and masculine 
virtues of courage, self-sacrifice, and patriotism that the warrior 
Saint of France excelled, ee she constantly traced them 
to a supernatural motive. And the same remark applies 4 
‘ortiori to Colembus, in whom the mystic element was far 
ess inent. Both of them were unquestionably devout, and 
their devotion was of the most approved and orthodox kind. 
Columbus, like Ignatius Loyola, had originally desired to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but the one exchanged his scheme 
for the discovery of a new continent, the other for the foundation 
of a new Order, with the express aim in either case of propagating 
or of defending the faith. Still it remains true that the canoniza- 
tion of Joan of Arc or of Columbus would mark something of a 
novelty in the attitude of the Church towards the world. The 
Pope, we know, sternly refuses to come to terms with modern 
civilization, but he would by this act have shown himself better 
able than many of his predecessors to appreciate the temper and 
standard of modern society. Patriotism does not hold a high place 
in the ethical code of Ultramontanes, but they can hardly venture 
henceforth to speak lightly of it if Frenchmen are bidden by in- 
fallible authority to invoke the Maid of Orleans, 


SOME WEST LONDON MANORS. 


HE suburbs of Londor fared better in the original Domesday 
survey than they have done in the modern imitation. The 
new book takes no notice of them, unless it be a notice to call them 
“the metropolis.” But the old surveyors devote a little space to 
the hundred of “ Osulvestane,” in which are most of the districts 
that go to make up the so-called “ metropolis.” To distinguish the 
suburban portion from the City seems to be the intention of those 
who thus steal away Canterbury's good name. Certainly even 
the misuse of the word is less confusing than any attempt would be 
to separate the elemental! villages of which London now consists. If 
we eontine our attention to the west only, we find such old places as 
Holborn, St. Giles’s, Marylebone, Kensington, and Charing, not to 
speak of the City of Westminster ; and, besides these, some new 
laces, like Hanover Square, Piccadilly, South Kensington, and 
estbourne, where no ancient foundations existed to be built 
upon. Merely taking the manors which go to compose this vast 
region, it is not a very easy task to find the real owners, and 
though a few broad features may be made out, the details of such 
@ survey must*remain obscure. Take, for example, the manor of 
which Marylebone Park was the chief feature. When the Regent’s 
Park was formed the Crown was found to be the owner of nine 
undivided shares of the twenty-four into which the original manor 
had been portioned. The influence of the Crown, therefore, in re- 
forming the district must have resembled that which England will 
now exert upon the affairs of the Suez Canal, 
_ There was a beautiful simplicity in the early manorial sub- 


division of the hundred of Ossulston which, unfortunately for the 
of modern inquiry, has been wholly lost at the present 
day. There were twenty manors ; the King had none; eight were 
held by laymen, and the rest belonged either to St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, St. Peter’s, Westminster, or some other religious foundstion. 
The King was returned as the owner of twelve acres and a half of 
“nanesmanesland,” of the value of five shillings yearly, and as re- 
ceiving the rents of thirty-two “cotars,” besides six shillings a 
year from one William the Chamberlain for his vineyard. The 
manors on which the wealthiest districts now stand belonged from 
very early times to Westminster Abbey; not only “ villa ubisedet 
ecclesia S. Petri,” and the distant Hampstead, with Belsize, pro- 
bably a sub-manor, but Paddington also, and Hyde, afterwards 
divided into the three manors of Hyde, Neate or Neyte, and Eb 
or Eybury; but all we learn in Domesday itself is that the Abbey 
had thirteen hides and a half in Westminster. Tyburn be- 
longed, in part at least, to the Abbey of Barking; Kensing- 
ton was given by one of the Veres to the Abbey of Abingdon ; 
but before the suppression of the monasteries there was little 
land left between London and Westminster which did not 
acknowledge the Abbot of Westminster as its lord. The Savoy 
manor stretched from Temple Bar to Charing Cross, on one 
side of the way, but the Abbey estates with Covent 
Garden, and included all that we know as Long Acre, Pad- 
dington, Hyde Park, Chelsea, Earl’s Court, Pimlico, Bel- 
via, Grosvenor Square, and Knightsbridge. It would hardly 
possible to form too extravagant an estimate of the present 
annual value of these Abbey lands. The great wealth of the 
three wealthiest English Dukes is chiefly derived from the 
sion of small portions of them—portions so small, indeed, that of 
one of them, the farm which was the centre of the manor of Ebury, 
we know that it was let after the suppression for twenty guineas a 
year. How it came to Mr. Davies no one seems to have recorded; but 
when his daughter, Mary Davies, married Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
just two hundred years ago, it would have been i sible to fore- 
tell what an inheritance it has since become. Davies Street runs 
from Oxford Street to Berkeley Square, and preserves the name, 
having probably been so called first in 1725, when Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, a great builder in his generation, laid all the district 
under brick and mortar between “ ‘l'yburn Lane,” now Park Lane,, 
and Bond Street. In the July of that year Sir Richard called 
together his friends and neighbours, including those who had 
built and those who had taken his houses, and after a sumptuous. 
entertainment he proceeded to give names to the streets and the 
squares which up to that time had been known as Grosvenor's. 
Buildings. In the same year Sir Richard, who was uncle to the 
first Earl Grosvenor, obtained leave to open a gate from his new 
town into Hyde Park. He did so where the Artillery Barracks 
stood, and near the Chelsea Water Company's circular re— 
servoir (not so long since abolished), the site of which is still 
marked by the sunk garden with a marble fountain. His selec- 
tion of names for his new streets was not quite what might 
have been expected. Except in “Grosvenor Square” and the 
two “Grosvenor Streets,” we have little reference to the titles. 
or estates of the owner. Brook Street was called, like Conduit 
Street, from the circumstances of the site. At Mount Street there 
was a mount which may yet be traced; and Green Street, like 
Park Street, may be taken as a reference to the recent character of 
the place. Duke Street and Audley Street owe their names to. 
the quarters outside the manor from which they led, and were 
probably named by a different authority ; but the invention of Sir 
Richard seems to have failed when he was reduced to add another 
to the many Chapel Streets already in existence, and in North Row 
and South Street to indicate the geographical limits of his new 
suburb. When, in the days of the late Lord Westminster, the 
second great portion of the manor of Ebury was covered with 
houses, an abundant supply of names was afforded by the titles of 
the Marquess and those of all his relatives, by their Christian and 
surnames, by their country seats, and even by the real or supposed 
names of their remote ancestors. Thus we have Hugh Street and 
Lupus Street and Chester Square, for the great Earl Hugh was. 
reputed the uncle of the first ‘Gros Veneur.” Halkin Street and 
Motcomb Street, like Eaton Place and Wilton Square, are called 
after castles and halls in distant counties, while various alliances. 
of the family are commemorated in the use of such names as 
Moreton, Churton, and Stanley; and sub-lessees have given theirs 
to other places. 

The second division of the Abbey manor of “ Eia,” or Hyde, 
was turned by Henry VIII. into Hyde Park. He had obtained it 
by exchange from.the Abbot, tegether with Ebury and Neate, 
for the site of Hurley Priory in Berkshire, one of the smaller 
houses first dissolved. We may be certain the Abbot did not 
make by the transaction, but it must also be remembered that the- 
manors bore much the same relation to the London of that da 
that Richmond or Chingford bears now. What we call the Par 
was in all acon half heath and half marsh, traversed by at 
least two brooks, and but imperfectly divided from the barren, 
uncultivated moor on the north through which ran the roads to 
Reading and Edgeware. When Henry came to live at St. 
James's he had from tke gate an uninterrupted view towards the 
north and the north-west, and may have been able to distinguish 
frequent processions along the ridge of the hill, and subsequent in- 
dications that his officers did not s faggots and gibbets in 
endeavouring to obtain that uniformity of meg ry belief which 
the King was supposed to desire. But Hyde Park did not long 
remain desolate. arly in the last century an avenue of walnut- 
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trees of great size showed that some attention must have been paid 
to the plantation, and a wall separated the Park itself from the 

i ing manor of Paddington. In the picture of the execu- 
tion of the Apprentice Hogarth has given us one of the few 
extant views of the Tyburn corner, and the wall is well lined with 
spectators. Within it was a spot reserved for the military dis- 
cipline of the fusilade; and where the Marble Arch now stands 
many a recalcitrant soldier has shed his blood for the good of an un- 
gratefal country. Though Hyde Park has always, except fora short 
interval during the Commonwealth, been the property of the Crown, 
the people have constantly exercised their voice in its management, 
and have not hesitated to grumble loudly, and it must be confessed 
effectually, when any proposal has been made to build on it, or to 
curtail the liberty of assembly within its boundaries ; but, in speak- 
ing, as some do, of its enormous value for building purposes, it is 
only right to remember that the open space gives their value to the 
neighbouring districts, and that to turn Hyde Park into squares 
and streets would be to ruin the surrounding manors, and possibly 
not to draw fashion to the new suburb. 

The third portion of the great manor of “ Eia” was early sepa- 
rated, under the name of Neate or Neyte. The exact meaning of 
the word is uncertain, but it cannot be doubted that some refer- 
enee, more or less distinct, is made in it to the name of the original 
manor. At. its north-eastern side it was divided from b 
the Bayswater or Westbourne, now merged in the Serpentine, and, 
if it is-ever safe to guess, we may put aside all the modern deriva- 
tions of “ Knight's bridge,” including the battles, duels, and captures 
of highwaymen invented to account for it, in favour of the probable 
Neyte-bridge which there crossed the brook. To the Neate Manor 
House the abbots retired for country air in the intervals of business, 
and there the great Nicholas Litlington breathed his last, the first 
of a long list of eminent men whose names are connected with a 
dlistrict which we know best as Chelsea. The same house, or 
-others on its.site, was tenanted successively by Sir Reginald Bray, 
the architect.of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor; and Sir Anthony 
Browne, one of the executors of Hi VIII. Queen Katharine 
Parr had it as part of her dowry, and it was afterwards granted 
for life to her sister-in-law by a double connexion, the widow of 
the Protector Somerset. he was a Stanhope, the daughter 
of a Bourchier,.and a descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the youngest of the sons of Edward III.; and it was in 
favour of her children, to the exclusion of the children of 
-his first wife, that the Protector, in the first instance, limited 
the dukedom he may be said to have conferred upon himself. 
Thus it came to pass that, on the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, Sir Edward Seymour could speak of the Duke as “ of his 
family,” when the Prince asked if he belonged to the Duke's. The 
manor was in the hands of the Crown in the reign of Charles I., 
and was granted by him to that Duke of Hamilton, or Duke 
Hamilton, as his conte ries usually call him, who, shortly 
-after the death of Charles, was beheaded on the same spot, in Old 
Palace Yard, where the blood of Raleigh had been shed thirty 
caer before. Chelsea remained in his family till Lord Newhaven 

ught it in 1657, and in the now classic ground of Cheyne Walk we 
recognize a memory of the newowner’s familyname. ButtheCheynes 
did not keep it long, and Sir Hans Sloane was the next possessor. 
His co-heiress married a brother of the famous General Cadogan, 
the companion of Marlborough, himself a colonel of Horse Guards, 
and the manor is vested in his descendants still. The name of 
Neate has perished, but Sloane Street and Cadogan Place help to 
-coramemorate the names of the successive lords of the manor, and 
Earl a eldest son usually bears the courtesy title of 
Viscount Chelsea. 

Of their estates in the west, Paddington and Westbourne 
remained to the abbots until the Dissolution, and both are still in 
@ sense ecclesiastical property. Westbourne forms perhaps the 
most im tt portion of the temporalities of the abbots’ suc- 
cessors, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and it is to a tenant 
under them that we owe the handsome “ boulevard” of West- 
bourne Terrace. Paddington, too, although it is now separated 
from the Abbey, was not suddenly wrenched away; for it. was at 
first part of the endowment of the short-lived diocese of West- 
minster, and was next a) wt ted to the bishopric of London— 
@ circumstance marked in Bi P's Road, Blomfield Street, Howley 
Place, and various other names derived from the oceupants of the 
see. The revenues were somewhat differently employed six hundred 
years ago; fer Abbot Walter assigned them to provide for the 
expenses of his anniversary, when, as we are told, the almoner was 
enjoined to purchase, in addition to various kinds of beer and 
wine, a dessert for the monks and their guests, to consist of 
mauchets, cakes, crumpets, cracknels, and wafers. 


THE EUPION GAS COMPANY. 


in regard to the ing-up of the Eupion ompany 
which has just vioaleel ta the conviction of four of the defend: 
ants on. one of the of fraudulent conspiracy, is the line 
of which was adopted by the counsel for the defenee. 
The of the tion were that the defendants had 


in a conspiracy to cheat, defraud, and deceive various 
persons by starting a Company by means of om wane allotments 


of shares and pretended payments on them ; that they bad thereb: 
imposed upon the Stock Rachange, afd an 


cate under false pretences; and that they had further got up a 
fraudulent traflic in fictitious shares in order to defraud the 
brokers. In meeting this indictment, Mr. Pope, who appeared for 
Mr. Aspinall and led the defence, irankly admitted that “some 
rg pee had been unearthed and exposed, and, if fraud was 
to be presumed or assumed, many of the circumstances would 
seem to point to such a conclusion.” He then explained that he 
was not there to discuss a question of morality, but merely 
& question of legal criminality ; and that, in dealing with this 
question, he must necessarily to s in terms of 
tolerance of some acts and transactions which he could not but 
reprobate. He admitted that, when an act was in itself criminal, 
its being usual was immaterial; but he contended that, when im- 
morality was to be inferred from facts, the fact that the transac- 
tions were usual was very material. ‘The robust plant of com- 
mercial morality "—we fancy this must have been a slip for the 
weak plant of commercial morality—* did not thrive in an atmo- 
sphere of unhealthy speculation ; and, no doubt, if Diogenes were in 
search of honest men on the Stock Exchange, he might be able to 
find them, but many a man’s eyes there would blink in the light 
of his lantern.” The question, therefore, he said, was “ not 
whether on a balance of evidence there had been fraud,’ but 
whether it was a sort of fraud which went beyond the ordinary 
practices of the Stock Ex . The other counsel in the case 
all praised Mr. Pope's speech, and adopted the theory on which it 
was based; and it is necessary therefore to observe what was the 
position thus taken up. The meaning would seem to be that, 
as there is one kind of flesh of fishes and another of 
beasts, so there are various kinds of honesty and morality. There 
is the natural morality of ordinary men, and there is the arti- 
ficial morality of the Stock Ex . Tried by the ordinary 
standards of morality, it could not be denied that the defendants 
had sadly broken down; but then it was pleaded on their behalf 
that they were overpowered by the noxious atmosphere in which 
they found themselves, and that it could not be expected that 
people who had anything to do with speculations on the Stock 
dixchange should be as honest and respectable as other people. 
According to this theory, there is to be one rule of honesty for 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, and another for the ordinary 
business of the world; and it must be admitted that the Stock 
Exchange itself has spared no pains to encourage this idea. In 
the present instance it was the brokers who were victimized, and of 
course the profession was exceedingly indignant at such an out- 
rage. If, however, it had been only the outside public who had 
suffered, the Committee of the Stock Ex would no 
doubt have taken care to keep their eyes shut. It 
was clearly demonstrated by the evidence taken before last 
year’s Committee on Foreign Loans that the one great object 
of the members of the Stock Exchange is to bring in business trom 
which its members may derive a commission; and that, though 
they would no doubt prefer honest business, if there were only 
enough of it, they are quite ready to wink at dubious and fraudu- 
lent transactions as long as they are not too openly scandalous. 
The interests of the body depend on the amount of business which 
goes through its hands, and it takes oe care to avoid making 
any inquiry or enforcing any standard of honesty which would 
limit the range of its customers. The professional respectability of 
the brokers is virtually offered for hire as a cover under which rogues 
of discretion, who know how to keep within moderate bounds and to 
avoid compromising their friends too seriously, can have ample op- 
portunity tor every kind of fraud which does not present itself in 
too flagrantly naked a form. It may be thought, therefore, that 
the i of the defence in this case, that two blacks make a white, 
would not be without some force if it were a question only between 
the brokers and such people as those connected with the Eupion 
Company. It is necessary to remember, however, that there is 
another side of the subject in which the public has an interest. It is 
obviously dangerous that any special area of trade should be marked 
off in which an exceptionally low standard of morality is to be 
recognized as a genuine currency. Nor is there any reason why on 
the Stock Exchange speculators should not be bound by the same 
rules of honour and honesty as other people. One of the jurors, 
whose simple mind seems to have been much impressed by the 
nom leadings in favour of free competition in roguery, asked 
whether the defendants would be guilty it they thought there was 
no harm in what they did; but the Chief Justice very justly 
remarked that too much stress must not be laid on the view that 
the commonness of an offence makes it lawful. 

Although there was a difliculty in determining the precise 
degree of F agers responsibility attaching to the defendants in 
this case, the general character of the operations in which they 
were engaged is plainenough. The prospectus of the Company 
stated that the ar, oy was to work patents for making gas, that 
the capital was to be 50,000/, in 1/, shares (half to be paid on 
application and half on allotment), and that 40,000/. was to be 
paid to the patentees, 25,000/. in cash and 15,000/. in shares fully 
paid up; and it was represented to the Stock Exchange that ail 
the capital was fully paid “Ps and on this assurance a 
quotation was granted. Now how far do these statements 
correspond with the facts? The Solicitor-General, we think, 
went too far in declaring that the gas business which the Com- 
pany was to work was a mere sham. It existed, indeed, only in an 
experimental form, and it is doubtful whether the gas could have 
been produced at a price which would have been remunerative. 
Moreover, it would appear that some of the patents of which a 
parade was made were either extinct or on the point of i 
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so, and that the remaining patent had to be surrendered on account 
of the want of money to pay for it. Still there was an idea at the 
bottom of the scheme, and it had probably as much reality and 
substance as many other schemes which are brought out. If 
capital could have been found for carrying it on, it might have 
been got into at least a marketable shape; and if it had even- 
tually collapsed, it could only have been said that the projectors 
were too sanguine. The rotten part of the scheme was 
the counterfeit capital. There was, in fact, no real capital 
at all, No shares were allotted to the persons who applied for 
them, nor were any payments made either by these persons or by 
those to whom the allotments were supposed to be transferred. It 
is quite clear that the applicants gave the use of their names 
merely to oblige the promoters, and that it was distinctly arranged 
that they should pay nothing, and should incur no respon- 
sibility. Indeed, at the same time that they signed their 
applications they also signed blank trausfers which were 
given to the Company; and it afterwards turned out that, 
of the whole shares dealt in, all except 3 were found to be in 
the possession, or under the control, of Mr. Aspinall. It is 
true that a certain appearance of payment for shares was made 
by the Company, but this was iether delusive. It is, we 
believe, a familiar expedient in theatrical ment to make the 
supernumeraries who figure in a procession run round behind the 
scenes, and again march across in front, so as to give an imposing 
idea of their numbers. The promoters of the Eupion Com- 
pany resorted to a similar trick. They obtained a loan of 3,000. 
trom the Midland Bank, which was soon afterwards returned to 
it. In the meantime, however, this sum had been made to do 
duty by being passed repeatedly through the London and Provin- 
cial Bank under the name of payments on shares to the amount of 
17,1802. As soon as the money was paid in it was drawn out, and 
then paid in again, and this process was repeated until the entries 
made up the ee amount of subscriptions. The loan was 
sent back to the Midland Bank, and the Company was left without 
asixpence. It is quite clear that this was a purely fictitious and 
delusive transaction, since only 3,000/., and not 17,18o0/., really 
passed through the bank, and that this 3,000/. did not really belong 
to the Company ; and it follows therefore that the declaration made 
to the Stock Exchange Committee that the capital had been fully 
paid up was, as the Chief Justice remarked, “a completely false docu- 
ment.” When it is said that so many shares have been paid up, it 
must surely mean that the money so paid exists as an asset of the 
Company, and available for any calls which may be made on it. But 
in this case there was absolutely no money at all except the bor- 
rowed money; and a loan from a bank is of course something very 
different from a deposit by investors. It is true that the money 
for preliminary subscriptions is often provided by a syndi- 
cate, the members of which trust to repay themselves out of 
future profits; but in that case the shares taken up have to be 
paid for, though, it may be, at a reduced price; and seen 
the Company has a certain amount of capital at its back. In 
the case of the Eupion Gas Company, however, the capital was 
altogether mythical; and the statement that the shares repre- 
sented so much cash in hand was therefore a fraud. On this point 
the evidence was so clear that the jury had no difficulty in making 
up their minds, and they therefore found Aspinall, Whyte, Muir, 
and Charles Knocker guilty of conspiracy to deceive the Stock 
Exchange by false and fraudulent means. The Chief Justice, how- 
ever, has reserved the question whether this part of the indictment 
is maintainable at law. This question will in due time be decided 
by a competent authority, and it is unnecessary for us to offer an 
opinion. But there can be no harm in saying that, if this sort of 

ery is not at present within the reach of the criminal law, it 
is high time that it should be made so. 

As to what has been called the “second part of the drama ”— 
that is, the manceuvres by which the brokers are said to have been 
inveigled—it must be admitted that it is surrounded with a 
cloud of mystery which it is difficult to penetrate. There 
seems, however, to be no doubt that, while Aspinall, who had 
got all the shares, or, we should perhaps say, all the pre- 
tended allotments, under his own control, and who knew per- 
fectly well that there were none, and could be none, in the 
market, used his influence to get various persons to buy shares, 
Muir, who had no shares whatever, was similarly instigating 
orders for the sale of them. This was represented by the counsel 
for the defence as only the ordinary bulling and bearing of the 
market, except that the mistake was made of — on the 
screw too tightly. There was no direct evidence to show that 
Muir and Aspinall were playing into each other's hands ; but when 
people sell what they have not got and buy what they know is 
not to be had, they can hardly be supposed to be acting honestly ; 
and of course, if the object was to get up a delusive tratlic 
in shares, the wires would have to be pulled on each 
side. The critical point of the case was, as the Chief Justice 
remarked, whether the transactions were real or sham; and 
the jury felt bound to give the defendants the benefit of any 
doubt. There is inly nothing very new in the revelations 
which have come out in this-case, but it is another melancholy and 
impressive proof of the facilities for fraudulent transactions which 
the Stock Exc systematically offers, and of the general 
corruption which is fostered by its lax morality. ZS this 
instance the Stock Exchange people were caught in their own 
trap; but that is only one of the risks of keeping bad company. 


VILLAGE MUSEUMS. 


tt is always refreshing to take up White's Selborne, to enjoy 
through his eyes the “ innocent brightness of a new-born day, 
to let him discourse to us about the pansy at our feet, and teach 
us to sympathize with each common sight. Three generations 
have now delighted in his pleasant gossip, yet the book is as fresh 
as ever. One edition after another replaces the well-thumbed 
copies in country libraries; only this year, in fact, a really beau-- 
tiful illustrated one has been brought out. It can never me- 
obsolete any more than Pepys’s Diary. Gilbert White in his country 
retirement, and Samuel Pepys immersed in all the bustlé of London 
business and frivolity, alike kept adiary ; and although the one may 
chronicle the doings of a Court, and the other the variations of the- 
weather, each book is valuable for the same quality. Both these 
men were keen observers of what was going on around them, 
both tell us with simple accuracy of what they saw. The courtier 
collected materials which have become history, the parson made 
observations which have materially assisted the study of natural 
history. White’s Selborne is valuable, partly because it is not 
written to support any theories, and. there is no attempt to 
twist facts so as to make them dovetail into some pet PO 
thesis. No doubt a few assumptions made by the author have 
not been borne out when further light was thrown on the subject, 
but he never fell into the same sort of mistakes as Audubon. 
His vanity never carried him away, and there is no straining after 
fine writing. The most apparently trivial circumstances are in- 
troduced in so charmingly simple a manner that we cannot wish 
the least of them omitted. hy is it that nowadays we find so 
few observers of this simple but reflective sort? It would now 
certainly be impossible to find a man of education who, like Gilbert 
White, had never seen a modern map of Scotland, and who hoped 
when he did that he might find Lord Breadalbane’s seat and 
“beautiful policy ” recognized by the map-maker as “ too curious 
and extraordinary to be omitted.” But the higher education of 
to-day keeps the brain so busy that it has no time to use its eyes. 
Many a brilliant and cultivated man is full of astonishment when, 
as he sits on the bank of a quiet stream, ruralizing for a day's 
holiday, a scientific friend points out to him all the wonders that 
are to be seen within the space of a few square inches; dozens 
of different ‘water plants, all with their distinct classes and habits ; 
hundreds oi living organisms dancing along the stream; mosses in 
endless variety clothing the banks, pebbles showing the geolo- 
gical formation of the district. He is delighted, and gets twice the 
pleasure out of everything from knowing a little of what it all 
means, 

It is strange that, in country parishes at any rate, naturalists 
of the type of the Vicar of oe are not oftener met 
with. A clergyman’s duties oblige him to spend so a 
portion of his time in the open air that with a little trouble he 
can soon learn a great deal. When going his round of visits 


‘| from hamlet to farm through the squire’s park and along the quiet 


hedgerows, he has abundant opportunity for studying his furred 
and feathered parishioners, as well as those whom he has to 
supply with blankets and flannel petticoats. A knowledge of 
grasses and the soils suitable to them does not injure him in the 
opinion of the farmers, however bovine they may be. Old Be 
will be much more likely to listen to his exhortations if 
he can tell her all about her favourite herbs and where they 
grow. She makes wonderful decoctions, to the wrath of the 
dispensary doctor and the delight of her patients, who invariably 
form their opinion of the merits of a medicine in proportion to 
the vileness of its taste. Her respect for the parson mes wor- 
ship if he will partake of some of her simples and say they have 
done him good. Then, too, the choir would not sing worse 
because they were taught to distinguish the different keys in which 
owls hoot, or to observe how painfully discordant it is to hear 
two cuckoos discoursing, one in D) and the other in D sharp, while 
perhaps a rival suitor proposes from a neighbouring wood in C 
natural. Above all, by interesting the children of the gpa in 
the marvellous mechanism of all living organizations, he might 
do much to check that cruelty to animals which arises more from 
ignorance and thoughtlessness than from an actual desire to inflict 
in. A child could scarcely wish to kill a fly after having seen 
its feet nified, or to put out the eyes of a bird when it under- 
stood the beauty of their formation. The parson can often, 
like Waterton, clear the character of some of the animals which 
are destroyed unconvicted of the crimes of which ignorance 
accuses them. He may show that nature can so beautifull 
balance things that she may sometimes be left to select for he: 
what is to live and what die, gt destroy mene birds is 
to encourage the ravages of insects, that crows amply pay for 
all the corn they barn-door do 
suck pigeons’ ut e cats to protect stack- 
yard the of field-mice, There is scarcely any- 
thing which arouses a more healthy curiosity in children, or 
cultivates their intelligence in a better way, than teaching them to 
examine into the out-of-door things which they generally pass with- 
out notice. A late famous naturalist, on going to a new parish, found 
the school in a deplorable state. The pupils seemed so dull and 
stolid that it was impossible to teach them anything. He made all 
sorts of plans for their improvement, but the bright idea struck him 
one day that he would them out botanizing on their Saturda: 
half-holidays. The results of the yoga were miraculous, nk 
from learning to take an interest in the number of petals appertain- 
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ing to each flower, they soon to understand their multipli- 
cation table, and reading came of itself after they had been taught 
to use their eyes. Pious people would no doubt be shocked if their 
pastor neglected Balaam’s ass or Elisha’s bears, and told the 
children of the Sunday School something about the robin red- 
breast that hopped round the door. The destruction of the Philis- 
tines’ corn by Samson may be more improving, but the little ones, 
we fear, would prefer to hear how the oak grows from the acorn, 
or what gives its colour to the violet. It is sad to think that an 

uaintance with the anatomy of a pigeon’s wing is not religious 
gnowledge, although sound views about the plagues of Egypt are 
essential to orthodoxy. 


There are few things which would be found more civilizing and 
attractive to the young men of a country parish than a local 
museum. It is surprising how easily it can be formed, and in 
how short a time it becomes, if well managed, a source of pride 
to the villagers. It may, of course, contain any antiquities that 
have been found in the neighbourhood, or the carvings which 
have been removed from the church during its restoration, or 
any brasses for which room could not be discovered except in 
the vicarage lumber-room. The principal things, however, to 
bring together are those objects which belong to every-day life. 
The school children might by ~ oo form a complete collection 
of the wild flowers, ferns, and grasses. Some good-natured 
young lady would paint for them pi of any remarkable fungi 
they found, and it is easy to get fora very small sum drawings of 
all common kinds with which to compare any specimens brought 
for inspection. Some of the boys will probably have already made 
a fair collection of birds’ eggs, which they can present ; and during 
haytime and harvest curious nests will A found in the standing 
| and corn, which can be — instead of being destroyed. 

village mason may contribute fossils, and even the poor old 
man who breaks stones on the road will become almost animated 
when he thinks he has found an ammonite worth presenting to “ our 
museum.” The collection, whatever it is, must letens as much to 
the smallest urchin in the parish as to the largest contribu- 
tor, and in this way it would be truly prized and kept up. A village 
— is pretty sure to arise who, with the assistance of Water- 
’s complete and minute directions, will soon acquire sufficient 
dexterity to stuff birds better than many a professional. An old 
gamekeeper learns to preserve the fish of the locality, and is able 
to give much curious and interesting information about the different 
flies which frequent different pools, and record the observations 
of many hours spent in waiting for a bite. There should 
be specimens shown of every sort of seed sown in the parish, 
and records kept of the biggest turnip, the longest carrot, the 
heaviest — the monster gooseberry, the most prolific ear of 
wheat. Everything, however commonplace it may seem to out- 
to the little who know each 
er; much knowledge u oe ening, and poultry- 

i There shoul Ci 

up in the museum, and on it wg nage should be 

marked, as when two fields are thrown into one, when the mill- 
race is altered, a new house built, or an old one pulled down, a 
field drained, or the course of a river turned. A record should be 
kept of the large trees taken down, their age, the state of their 
timber, how much wood or bark was sold. a new plantation 
is made it should be chronicled, and what sort of trees it is com- 
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THE GORRES CENTENARY. 


many cities of Germany the Ultramontanes have just been 
celebrating the hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Joseph 
Gérres. Certainly they have taken no other prize in this century se 
remarkable as this “ second Leibnitz ” (second indeed in quality as 
well as in time), who was so amazingly catholic in the primary sense 
of that word before he became a Catholic in the technical sense.. 
Many hundreds of Englishmen have stayed, without knowing it, in 
the house in which Gorres was born, on the Feast of the Conversion. 
of St. Paul, in the year 1776. It is that famous hotel on the 
Rhine ans the Goblenz steamboat-pier, the huge white edifice 
upon whose front one reads the inscription in three 
—“Gasthof zum Riesen,” “Giant Hotel,” “Hétel du Géant.” 
His father was a Coblenz merchant. Joseph was the third 
of seven children; none of the rest became distinguished. A 
certain fitness may be fancifully traced in the day of his birth, 
for his life, like St. Paul’s, was remarkable for its “ wonder- 
ful conversion” from extreme to extreme, and for the im 
sioned activity with which he laboured to build up what he 
once Mien % destroy. When his G um course at 
Coblenz was finished, he was prevented from going to any 
university by the political troubles of the time. He showed while 
at school the signs of that thirst for universal knowledge, and that 
longing to take in practical affairs, which characterized him 
throughout life ; he tried to learn everything ; but he was not con- 
tent with the pedantic and theorizing courses of logic, physica, 
anatomy, botany, or other sciences along which his teachers wo 
— him. The German choice between knowledge and deed, says 
heodore Mundt, was never nt in him; he would not rest 
until he had turned theory into fact. He drew his own maps; 
he made his own experiments in chemistry; he botanized; he 
even dissected. He scoffed at the fashions of his teachers; he 
questioned every authority in the school or the State which 
was merely hereditary and conventional. Such a young man in 
such a period was certain to be fascinated the wonder- 
ful movement of the He saw in the nch Revolu- 
tion the gospel for Germany and for all nations. France was 
the yen | Land ; Paris was the New Jerusalem, the centre of 
ight justice for all peoples; the Rhine was the Jordan; the 
ineland a Philistia or an Edom. The French soldiery were 
welcomed into the Rhineland by the young Gdrres and his tellow- 
believers as the armed apostles of eternal right; trees of liberty 
were planted in Coblenz; revolutionary clubs were set up in the 
old Electorate of Trier upon the Parisian model; an altar to the 
Goddess of Reason was even erected in the Schloss-Capelle, though 
indeed Gérres himself is said to have taken no part in that senseless 
worship, He was, however, in 1794, at the age of eighteen, the 
leading orator in the clubs, and he founded a ag org | or 
the 


under the significant title Das Rothe Blatt, 
ournal,” in which he attacked the German nobles, clergy, and 
officials with fierce iconoclastic passion. Even the autho- 


rities felt bound to suppress it; but Gorres reissued it under the 
title of Riibezahl im blauen Gewande. When he pro i 
the exactions of the French rulers in the name of li 


and 
equality, he was thrown for a time into prison. He that 
a kind of Platonic Universal Republic could be set up. His 
first work, The Universal Peace, was li result of 


sight of Holy Paris, just as Luther’s began 
first sight of Holy Rome. He passed through one of those painful 
isillusion which are so often conversions in the 


were at thi 
his fellow-townsman. He now 
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1799, he put humselt at the heed of depu~ 
plants thrive under certain conditions. Te would soon become a | tation of aris, in order Poy 
source of pride to see how many different species of forest-trees ilies of F te 
rated into the Republic, instead of being occupied as @ conquered 
A loan collection must not be omitted, for that is often the country. His first t “conversion,” which the Ultramontanes 
most interesting part of such an institution. It is astonishing 
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= Suetonius; the new ready.” He published his ex« 
ful | periences in a pamphlet, of My Minion to Paris, Brumaire, 
Wear VILL. e first period of his life closed with this visit. He 
retreated in disgust from political life, and devoted himself to 
science. During this time of studious retreat he poured out a 
series of works which at least indicate the encyclopedic ambition 
Aphorisms on Organonomy. e natural sciences, 
he issued, in 1805, his Exposition of Physiology and Aphorisms on a 
in the diamond-fields, may contribute his quota towards the 
miscellaneous display of curiosities. There should also be a ticista, especially Clemens Brentano, 
comer kept for specimens of the industries of the parish, whether beck than thn 
miagie ages Deval lO recelve ‘ t glow and glory which had once 
of oy ; oe ade from the school; the piece of hung over the year One of the Revolution, or over the unarrived a 
which the boys; the | age of the Universal Peace. The intensely mediwval Zinsiedler~ 
hammered hinge own design Zeitung was the work of Giérres, Brentano, and Aznim, He was 
—all these are sure to visitors who will be interested in now greatly fascinated by the Old German literature; and, in es 
them 1807, with of German feel- 
eontei _ - ing, he put forth his German and commended the 
mg Edie, ths Nibslungen, and the legends of the St. Greal to modern 
readers. He turned to the study of Persian literature, and issued 
we his History of the Myths of the Asiatic World. 
reat in that of with which the typical German was, 
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to be always satisfied. He burned for 
action. wl was of no good, in his view, until it was 
ducing its right e upon society. A second time he became a 
journalist; but he wrote now for the German nation, not for 
the Universal Republic. His Rhenish Mercury, started in 1814, 
had quickly an amazing success. German readers had never seen 
such articles in a newspaper. They were aptly compared to the 
i of a lion who wakes up his young ones to the com- 
bat. accion called it “la cinquiéme puissance,” the Fifth 
Power confederated against himself. The house of its editor 
in Coblenz became a kind of pilgrimage-place for all the 
t statesmen and warriors who were r for the de- 
iverance of Germany from the French foe. Stein, Gneisenau, 
Bliicher, Scharnhorst, and sych men gathered around this mighty 
mman, this German of the Germans. He served the German 
as faithfully as he served the cause of German libe- 
ration; his style had a keenness and flexibility rare indeed 
among his fellow-countrymen. Lindemann calls it “a mountain- 
brook,” it was so pure and strong. As soon as his articles ap- 
peared they were rendered into English and French, and were read 
throughout Europe. When the great foe of Germany and of 
Gérres was finally defeated, and the long-deferred age of ho 
seemed to be near, Girres was disgusted and disheartened at the 
Prussian reaction, and turned his fie nm with all its fearful 
scorn upon the absolutism of Berlin and the Congress of Vienna. 
His Mercury, which had done such gp service to the nation, 
was suppressed ; he was deprived of his office as Director of the 
Educational Institutes, and fined 1,800 gulden. It would be use- 
less to give a list of the writings in which at this period Gorres 
gave vent to his despair, confessed his second disillusion. 
Kings and princes were as little to be trusted as revolutionists. 
His second “‘ conversion ” was the result. He turned to the Pope, 
of all persons, as the hope and possible deliverer of the people and 
the nations. King Ludwig 1. of Bavaria offered him a profes- 
sorship in the-new University of Munich. Tere he found his 
final rest; the most restless of German spirits, and (in a sense) 
the most practical, cows A occupied himself in the study of 
the mystics. His Christliche Mystik appeared in 1836. The 
disturbances between the Archbishop of Cologne and the King of 
Prussia in the next year brought the old lion again upon his feet. 
His famous Athanasius was his last roar; his reply to Leo 
and Marheinecke, in his Pilgrimage to Trier, may be said to be the 
very last. There is something sad in the thought that one who 
began with such boundless hope in the future should end his life- 
work with the defence of the promoters of the adoration of the 
“ Holy Coat of Jesus,” under the plea of defending the faith against 
Rationalism. His singularly eae rey faculty was not quite ex- 
tinct; it kindled again as he lay sick in the year 1847; he fore- 
saw what a few months must ——— declared with energy that 
the Revolution was eyen at the . He died on the 27th of 
January, 1848. 

The fame of Gorres in Europe was so widespread that a letter from 
America, addressed simply “ Professor Gérres, Europa,” found its 
way at once tohim. Was this singular man pre-eminently a states- 
man,® poet, a theologian, an historian, a man of science, or a jour- 
nalist? No one can say that he was either distinctively and exclu- 
sively ; he was all in one; he was indeed, as Lindemann calls 
him,a Saécular-Mensch, a man of the age, in whom all the elements 
of his own epoch were present, and were struggling. Whether so 
deffant and freethinking a genius could have felt long at ease in 
the new chains forged by the Vatican Council is a question which 
we cannot auswer; it seems to us that the materials for two con- 
tradi answers may readily be found in the study of his strange 
life and his writings. Indeed the German nage have been 


ing extracts from the latter, which can searcely 
read by his Ultramontane admirers without a wince. It was 
thither by that pathway which has led so many astray—passionate 
irritation at the political present. After impossible as it 
may now seem, Gorres was a German first and an Ultramontane 
afterwards. He fled to the Pope for the sake of the nation. He 
wanted a national Germany, one and indivisible. It was a 
strange irony that he should set his hope upon that Power whose 
i misery it now is that Germany is as strong and united as 
érres Ionged to see it. In becoming an Ultramontane, he reall 
went back to another form of that ideological Universalism whic 
he had already rejected in its form of Republican pantisocracy ; 
but he did not see that it was equally impossible under its Roman 
as under its French form, because it ean only secure its end by the 
eatrnction of the noblest clenenta of solid unity—the freedom 
and self-development of each nation. 


until lately, su 


CROSSED CHEQUES, P 

controversy cm: ch ues will certainly be inter- 
same sense. Mr. Hubbard said in his recent in the House 
as regards such cheques, “ tiability is a 

‘perfect figment.” But the law says that'a cheque is a bill of ex- 
net 


from the rule of the common: law ignable from one per- 
to another. Negotiability, sexys Mr. Hubbard, invelves the 


_ existence of 2 market; and in the case of bills of exehange there is 


a market, and the price to be given for them becomes matter of ne- 
gotiation. But there are vast numbers of bills of exchange which 
never are negotiated in this sense, and the legal sense of the word is 
that which it bears in the statute which imposes a stamp duty on 
bills drawn out of the United Kingdom and “ paid, indorsed, 
transferred, or otherwise negotiated ” within the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Hubbard says further that cheques are not negotiable in the 
same sense as bank-notes, by which he appears to mean that they 
are not negotiable to the same extent or with the same freedom, 
and this of course is true; but still they are negotiable in the same 
legal sense. A bank-note is a promissory note payable to bearer 
on demand, and a cheque is a bill of exchange payable to bearer 
or order on demand. Mr. Hubbard should remember that 
all mankind do not keep accounts with bankers, and among 
those who do not some may happen to have cheques sent 
to them. One expedient adopted by such persons is to get 
their grocer or butcher to cash a cheque, and this is negotiating the 
instrument. This may be done whether the cheque be payable to 
order or to bearer, and whether it be uncrossed or crossed gener- 
ally, that is with the words “ & Co.” or transverse lines. [If it 
be crossed specially, that is with a particular banker's name, the 
only thing to be done is to find somebody who keeps an account 
with that bank and get him to cash the check. Mr. Hubbard 
seems to imply that this could not be honestly done, but the law 
says itcan. He objects to the assumption made- in the case of 
Smith v. the Union Bank of London, that “C.” was a bond fide 
holder of the check, and he relies on a statement made to him by 
the plaintiff’s solicitor, that neither he nor his counsel admitted the 
bond fide ownership of “CO.” But this turns out to mean only that 
they contended that a man who takes a specially crossed cheque could 
not be a bond fide holder, whereas the law says he can. The 
report of the case states that the cheque was passed for full value 
to “C.,” and the Court assumed on the argument that he took it 
bond fide. Mr. Justice Blackburn says this must be assumed from 
his having given full value of it, “unless the crossing prevents 
him from taking it bond fide, and to hold that would be to restrain 
the negotiability of cheques.” Mr. Hubbard represents that 
learned judge as arguing “‘as to the inexpediency” of restraining 
the negotiability of the instrument; but this isa mistake. Judges 
have more than once said that a cheque is a negotiable instrument, 
and it cannot be both that and non-negotiable at the same 
time. The existing Act provides that the banker on whom 
a specially crossed cheque is drawn shall not pay it to 
any other than the banker with whose name it shall be 
crossed. The Union Bank accidentally, or let us say carelessly, 
paid a crossed cheque toa banker with whose name it was not 
crossed ; but, after the uproar that has been made, neither they nor 
any other banker will be likely to commit a similar mistake. 
However, Mr. Hubbard wishes to make the statute in some way 
mere stringent, and he might, if he thought fit, provide that 
the banker should not charge a payment made in breach of the 
statute against his customer. tobably this is what he does 
mean to provide; but, however that may be, he will not by 
this means alone prevent that happening again which hap- 
pened in Smith’s case, except that he will compel “©.” to pre- 
sent the cheque for payment through the banker whose name is 
crossed upon it. Mr. Hubbard has overlovked the faet that the 
authors of the existing Act contemplated the negotiability of the 
chi as —— from their providing that any “lawful holder” 
nker’s name across it. But Mr. Hubbard further pro- 
poses something which in the report of his speech is hardly intelli- 
gible. His remedy is represented to be that “he who should steal, 
or whose confederate should steal, a crossed cheque, should not by 
that theft acquire title” in it; and this probably means that the 
thief should not only not acquire, but be unable to confer, title. 
The effect of this would be that crossed cheques would be separated 
from ordinary cheques and from bank-notes, and placed in a class 
by themselves; and this, if thought worth while, might pro- 
bably be done. But Mr. Hubbard should remember that a cheque 
wi dy lost under strong suspicion of theft, but no possibility of 
proof. 

In the case which has occasioned all this diseussion a simple 
precaution might have been taken. Mills & Co, drew ochre 
on the Union of London payable to the order of Smith, w 
endorsed the cheque and crossed it with the name of his own 
bankers, and gave it to his clerk, from whom it was stolen. It 
would have been equally ony for Smith, instead of writing his 
banker’s name on the face his own name on the back of the 
cheque, to have written both names on the back, and the cheque 
would thus have been specially endorsed, and would have been 
comparatively safe. Mr. Hubbard contends that cheques either 
are not or ought not to be negotiable, and his view a to be that 
they should be merely a means of payment, and should only be trans- 
ferred to the extent n to facilitate that obj ills & Co. 
wished to pay Smith a debt, and Smith wi to place the 
cheque which he received in payment from them to his own ae- 
count at his banker's. This was the purpose for which the cheque 
was drawn and endorsed, and there seems no necessity to do more 
than was requisite to effect this p Bat. Smith first puts a 
general endorsement on the cheque by which he makes it payable 
to bearer, and then he crosses the cheque with his banker's name, 
and thereby restricts or qualifies that generality. Mr. Hubbard is 
at issue with the lawyers as to what is or ought to be the precise 
nature or extent of this restriction or qualification. But we ma’ 
ask whether the question that he raises might not be pote | 
Whatever clause he induces Parliament to pass, the Courts will have 
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to in’ it, and this they are ber | to do to Mr. 
Hub satisfaction. His well-meant ill probably make 
the law more complicated than it is already. The root of the 
mischief is, as has been often said, that an attempt has been made 
to do two inconsistent things at the same time. Under the old 
law, when — were free from stamp duty, they could only 
be drawn payable to bearer on demand, and the ground of their 
exemption from duty was that “they were powerful instruments 
for economizing the currency both metallic and paper.” But in 
that simple form, if they were lost or stolen they might easily 
ath the hands of a person whom the law would call a 
Jide holder for value, and he could enforce: payment. To 
diminish the risk thus arising the practice grew up of cross- 
ing these cheques either lally or generally, the effect of 
ich was said to be that it was notice to the drawee 
only to pay the cheque to some banker, or at least that he 
must be cautious in paying it to anybody else. But when the 
stamp duty of 1d. on all cheques was imposed, it became legal, 
and was thought convenient, to draw cheques payable to order on 
demand. If a cheque be thus drawn by a debtor in favour of his 
creditor, it is a tolerably safe mode of remittance, because, if it 
be lost or stolen, the person into whose hands it comes can 
only make it available by forging the name of the payee. But, if 
that name be forged, and the drawee pays the cheque, he is pro- 
tected from liability by statute; whereas, if the drawer’s name 
were forged, he would not be protected. This enactment was 
founded on the — that, although a banker may be ex- 
to know the signatures of his own customers, he cannot 
expected to distinguish at his peril between the genuine 
and goo signatures of all the world. Hitherto the banker 
had only his customer’s signature to deal with, whereas on 
the new form of cheques there would be at least two signatures. 
security was gained for the cheque payable to order by 
crossing it either specially or generally, because a thief or finder 
must not only forge the endorsement, but also induce a particular 
banker, or at least some banker, to present the cheque for pay- 
ment, If, living in the country, you want to pay a bill in London, 
your safest course will be to draw a cheque payable to the order 
of your creditor, and to cross it with the name of your creditor's 
banker if you know it, or, if not, to cross it generally. Your 
creditor, on receiving the cheque, may, if he intends, as he pro- 
bably would, to pay it to his account at his banker's, endorse it 
specially to them, and also convert the crossing of it, if 
general, into a special crossing with their names. The cheque 
would then be absolutely safe, and it is little more trouble to write 
a name twice than to write it once. But suppose for a moment 
caso, ho, of it, endonand it epeially to 
ith’s case, and he, i t) ing it, it specially to 
his banker, and sent it by his lath to the hank, and it was lest or 
stolen on the road. Any er into whose hands it got must 
forge that banker's name, and, having done so, he must either him- 
present the “7 for payment, or find a friend rash enough 

to do so for him. e banker, of course, would know that he or 
his friend was not a banker's clerk, and he would also know or 
vehemently suspect that the endorsement was forged. It seems, 
therefore, that such a document would be quite safe against dis- 


tion by doing that which he had a + right to do— 
» by endorsing the cheque gen » or, in other words, 

ing the cheque payable to bearer. e combined effect of 
this and of the crossing as expounded in two courts of law affects 


Mr. Hubbard and others with surprise, dismay, and regret. The 
At General courteously assumes that the Bill which Mr. 


, under the influence of these feelings, desires to introduce 
will be a beneficial measure, and until we have seen its clauses we 
shall not assume the contrary. But we would urge simplicity in 
any enactment that is to affect the general mone dealings of 
crossed cheques as it now stands is simple, but very much the con- 
trary. led to have the effect of a 
special endorsement, it would save trouble to endorse specially. 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 


whe produetion of Othello at the Lyceum is decidedly success- 
ful, not in the manner which seems to have 
been anticipa The warmest admirers of Mr. Irving will 


‘was 
vival. The defects of his 


m re- 

ibited in ough are more prominent in llo. 
His awkward gait and unpleasant voice ily detract from the 
impressiveness of his first entrance ; and when he speaks before the 


8a 
that in the last scene we almost Mr. Irving in Othello. He 
failure in other scenes is to be ascribed to vicious habit, which has 
been: confirmed by success and popularity. An intelligent and 
 edvicated man, if he could forget what he has done 


, and 


what the public or the critics expect him to do again, would 
surely not Sa that the tones and gestures of an Ojibbeway 
he roused by Iago, his 
which he is ro to j i 
manner are those of ‘dele’ about 

pity 
that this seene should be thus spoilt, because he is muc 


snivelling nigger in the picture was his brother. As was said 
in reference to Macbeth, Mr. Irving wants robustness in this part. 
It may be true that other actors have done the same things that he 
does; but all depends on the mode of doing them. He seizes Iago 
by the throat and drags him to the ground, and thus far all is well, 
and he is at least thoroughly within precedent, although we may 
doubt whether a little less pulling and hauling would not be more 
dignified. But next he throws himself full length on a couch with 
his face concealed and the soles of his shoes emphatically con- 
spicuous. It is perhaps the fault of an ill-stored memory that at 
such a moment we can think only of the _— scene of L’Onele 
Sam, where several pairs of boots appear to hold discourse, although 
on less exciting topics than marital jealousy. Again, when Mr. 
Irving says, “ I'l tear her all to pieces,” he probably feels called 
upon to emulate the traditional intensity of A ae and accordingly 
his fingers not only perform with the perfection of a machine the 
comminuting process, but also appear as if they were distributing 
the fragments among the audience. It is instructive to observe the 
effect of this scene upon persons — the dress and speech of 
gentlemen who have never read through the play, nor heard a word 
about Kean’s or Macready’s acting. Such persons are not uncom- 
mon occupants of stalls, and if you listen to them you will perceive 
that they are not much impressed with Mr. Irving in this scene, 
while they applaud Mr. Forrester in Iago. that gar | 
the throat, woe the hair, and twirling the fingers is was 

upon ignorant people who do not know that it is the approved 
method of expressing tragic ion on the stage. Mr. Irving, 
however, begins this scene well, and almest every word he speaks 
in the first part of it may be listened to with pleasure. He 
answers Iago at first carelessly, and then with a ual awaken- 
ing of suspicion. All this is very good on both hands, although 
even here Iago has rather the best of it. His delivery of the 
familiar lines, “ Who steals my purse steals trash,” &c., calls 
forth deserved applause, which is almost the only interruption of 
that silence which is, after all, the greatest compliment ; and when 
he says, “ Wear your eye thus—not jealous nor secure,” &c., he 
avoids the common error of endeavouring to look as if he could 
see preternaturally far into a milestone. Happily there are no 
traditions of strong effects in the part of Iago, nor is there, as far 
as we are would be considered neces- 
sary, even on the Far- or transpontine stage, to draw the 
breath with a gasp or sob as seems to be thought proper in 
Othello. Mr. Irving has always shown an intelligent disregard for 
stage traditions ; but unhappily he has created for himself, or critics 
have created for him, a standard of intensity which is almost 
equally pernicious. One is reminded of Mr. Carlyle’s modern 
author saying to himself, “Come, let us make a description,” when 
we see these elaborate efforts to get a tremendous effect out of 
a particular line. 


und, 
strongest falls is wonder that an actor of 
so much ability and diligence should so far spoiled a mag- 
nificent opportunity. 

This ction of Othello is in various ways remarkable, though 
not for the success of Mr. Irving. The scenery, dresses, and other 
appurtenances of the play are excellent, and at the same time no 

iss Bateman’s Emilia deserves hearty commendation. Mr. Forres- 
ter’s ins the chief honour of the night; and here we’ find 
almost with surprise, an actor capable of disregarding the a 


conventionalities of the 
words “Oh, you are well tuned now,” &c., are usually spoken 
by an actor whose anxiety a to be to concentrate 
two lines the quintessence of rascality of the world. This 
pronounced scoundrelism of Iago is as much a tradition of 
the stage as the violent passion of Othello; and it is too com- 
monly forgotten that no gentleman, to say nothing of ladies, 
have allowed hi to appear im company with such 
a miscreant. But Mr. Forrester has the h age, and manner 
of a gentleman, and he makes it appear le that 


E 


m it | he nm & 
better way conspicuous success. He is not the valiant Othello 
whose occupation we all feel is gone, but we rather share the 
sentiment of the British sailor when he was told that the 
| 
| 
| 
mesty, and it wo exactly answer the purpose of paying a : 
debt, and preserving a record of the payment, which Rte. 
Hubbard thinks desirable. But Smith introduced complica- 
voice, well trained age business ani oroughly studied in his 
pats could. forget the precise moment at which he ought to 
t his breast, tear his hair, or wring his hands, and simply . 
let feeling take its course, and voice and action follow it, he could 
not a moving his-audience in this part:more deeply than they are 
moved by ie. tag In the speech beginning “Oh! now for ever 
farewell,’ &c., it is not only that he does not look as if he belonged 
to the calling which he is giving up, but the feeling which ought to 
underlie the words seems to be beyond his range. For the same 
reason, in the scene with Desdemona in the fourth act he excites : 
little of the sympathy due to the beautiful lines he speaks ; but of 
course he is, to use & vulgarism, “all there” when he wants to 
sul tter use he $ when 
——————d cs the words “ Nay 7 she been true,” &c. he seems to have 
re ntation does not belong to his individual pre but, ae the 
a that he might act in it, to him is due 
TS, Says, would win my 
daughter too,” we can only " that we do not think so. Genius, 
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listen to his suggestions. Mr. Brooke is the best Cassio that has 
been lately seen. His drunken scene is excellent, and his peni- 
tence afterwards evokes applause which ought to console Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson for whatever fate may be in store for his Per- 
missive Bill. “I will ask him for my place again; he shall tell 
me Tamadrunkard. Had Ias many mouths as Hydra such an 
answer would stop them all.” There is more strength in these 
simple words than in any quantity of long-winded resolutions of 
the Alliance, and it may be doubted whether the ment for 
total abstinence has ever been put so forcibly as in Cassio’s ex- 
ample. He feels that his only safety is not to drink at all, but he 
drinks a little, then loses self-command, and becomes a vessel into 
which Iago pours liquor. No one can help ore with 
Cassio’s misfortune when the part is played as Mr. eve Sa it, 
and the marvel is that Othello, whose misfortune is so much 

ter, is so eee by Mr. Irving as hardly to take hold of the 
feeling of the house at all. Mr. Mead in Brabantio seemed at first 


. rather too keenly alive to the fact that he has only to appear in one 


act; but, after a little experience, he slightly mitigated his vehe- 
mence, and now performs the part quite satisfactorily. The 
manager is not open to the charge of relying entirely on Mr. Irving 
for success, and it is well that a genuine effort has been made to 
deserve the popularity which this theatre has attained. The 
choice made among Shaks ’s plays has not been judicious. 
Instead of Macbeth or Othello it might have been well for Mr. 
Irving to turn his attention to King John or Wolsey, and thus 
opportunity would be given to Miss Bateman to try the part of 
onstance or Queen Catharine. It must, however, be remembered 
hes Irving that very few persons in a theatre know a play of 
) or even the principal scenes of it by rote, and the first 
requisite towards getting himself understood is to make himself 
distinctly audible. “But yet the pity of it, Iago,” says Mr. 
Irving, and if the words were not so well known we should hardly 
guess what he is talking about. The character of Othello is com- 
paratively simple, and it will be difficult to start any controversy 
as to Mr. Irving's conception of it, as might be done in reference to 
Macbeth or Hamlet. There may perhaps be persons capable not 
only of admiring his new but of giving a reason for their 
admiration, but we doubt whether they will carry the public along 
with them. Although, on the whole, we did not like his Macbeth 
yet there were many which he so delivered as to be we 
worth listening to. But really as regards elocution he has been 
going back since that time. Except in the last act there is hardly a 
speech that we could wish to hear again, and even in the last 
speech of all there is an outbreak of the old propensity to exaggera- 
tion. When Othello took the actual Turk by the throat he was 
—— very angry and showed it. But whether Othello, when 
recalls this incident, should accompany it with counterfeit 
anger against an imaginary Turk is, we think, doubtful. He has 
said just before that his eyes drop tears, and many actors, even 
those who are not re a aes of the profession, can shed tears 
SFVING; 


on such occasions. , we believe, neither does nor could, 
and unless he can himself feel, he is unlikely to excite feeling. It 
bo soa accidental that he does not quite calculate his distance 

ore falling, and so has to drag himself awkwardly along the 
ground to reach Desdemona. In other respects the last act is well 
managed, and we are glad to find that the lady remains quiet in bed, 
instead of running about the stage as the manner is re 


Salvini operates. But we must sa in that it is asto’ 
how hard the whole performance of Othello is. “The pity of it” 
is just that which we nowhere feel. 

REVIEWS. 


THIELMANN’S JOURNEY IN THE CAUCASUS.* 


Ww: are paying a sincere compliment to Baron von Thielmann 
when we say that his two volumes might have been written 
by an Englishman. There is nothing here of the pedantry which 
is too often associated with the li formances of an erudite 
and erratic Teuton. The style is lively, scholarly, and at times pic- 
taresque ; the topics are diversified, and the views sound ; the author 
has, more Germanico, carefully studied the works of previous tra- 
vellers in the Caucasus and Persia; and there are no ponderous 
iequisitions on the arrow-headed character or the causes of the 
ancient populousness of Mesopotamia, to warn off men who really 
want to know what is worth seeing in parts of the dominions ruled 
the Ozar, the Sultan, and the Shah. The author is a man of 
ucation, experience, and position. He fought at Sedan, as we 
gather from one passage. He has held an important diplomatic 
appointment at St. pion bap he is evidently a keen sports- 
man as well as a hardy traveller. We could perhaps wish that, in 
addition to some acquaintance with the Russian , he had 
acquired a little over Persian or Turkish, or both. But 
he knew nothing of former, and very little of the latter, 
while he could just to muster a few Arabic phrases by the 
help of a pocket dictionary. But he has contrived to give us two very 
good volumes, in which there is no straining after effect, and, as far 
discover, no exaggeration, and but few errors. We may 


as we can 
say, on the whole, that Baron Thielmann has been fortunate in his 
in Asia. By Lieutenant 


* Journey in the Caucasus, Persia, and 
Baron Max “Transl Heneage, F.R.G.S. 


von Thielmann. Translated by 
2vols, With Maps and Woodcuts. London: John Murray. 1875. 


translator, because the English version is neither stiff nor awkward, 
One test of a good translation is that we are deluded by it into 
thinking that we read not merely the author’s own thoughts, but his 
very words. And, if tried by this criterion only, Mr. Heneage’s 
production is a success. But Mr. Douglas Freshfield, than whom 
probably few men are more competent, has pointed wut, in the 
columns of a weekly contemporary, several “ serious blunders” into 
which the translator has fallen. In one or two instances the point of 
the original has been missed. In others it has been added to, meta- 
morphosed, or misinterpreted altogether. But these deductions are 
not sufficient to spoil the enjoyment of the book. We shall ourselves 
hereafter indicgte other instances in which the translator seems to 
us in fault, and where his version is calculated to mislead the reader, 
or, what is perhaps worse, to leave a vague impression on the mind. 
Neither are we sure that the particular topics selected for praise 
in the translator's preface are precisely those most likely to prove at- 
tractive to thegeneral reader; but there isno want of variety and in- 
cident, while there is a great deal which, if not entirely new, is very 
well put together, and is calculated, in the Baron’s own lan , to 
guide on his way any one who wishes to visit these “ fair and dis- 
tant lands,” With great judgment, too, the author has compressed 
into a supplementary chapter some useful advice to the tourist as to 
his equipment for such a trip. We are told what hardships and 
inconveniences we have to meet; how we must dress, to defy the 
changes of the climate; what we ought to eat, drink, and avoid; 
what sort of 1 is best fitted for the rough hands of an 
Hammal, or the unaccommodating hump of a camel; to what 
standard authors, whether of books or maps, we shall be most 
indebted ; what the journey will cost ; how we must higgle with 
shopkeepers in purchasing shawls and jewelry, and how preserved 
meats and rolls of German sausages can produce contentment even 
in the dirt and discomfort of a wretched dukan or serat. 

We make out that the tour occupied about five months. It 
began at Odessa and ended at Beyrout. But in this ane, 
and before he left the latter port on his return voyage, n 
Thielmann visited Poti, Tiflis, Kutais, Erivan, and other well- 
known places in the Caucasus. He then went across Daghestan, 
or the country of Shamyl, to Petrovsk, on the Caspian Sea. 
Thence it was an easy trip by steamer to Baku and Lenkoran, and 
so by land to Tabreez. e regret that he does not seem to have 
had time or inclination to extend his travels in Persia further 
east and south, in the direction of Teheran, Kum, and Shiraz. 
But, for some reason, he went to Mosul, and so down the Tigris 
to Bagdad. From this latter place he visited the ruins of 
Ctesiphon or Madain, then proceeded further south to Hillah and 
Babylon, and finally accomplished a laborious march right across 
the desert, nearly due west, to Tadmor, Damascus, and Beyrout. 
A man must be a genuine explorer as well as a skilled writer who, 
in the same space of time, could contrive to see so much and to 
describe so well what he had seen. Though we have lately 
noticed Mr. Grove’s mountain tour in Caucasus, we have 
read Baron Thielmann’s work with no sense of iteration or 
weariness. Mr. Grove looked at the country with the practised 
eye of a mountaineer. A sportsman and diplomatist like the 
present author raturally turned his attention more to towns and 
villages, dress and , social and political customs, than to 
Kasbek, Ararat, and Elburz. Perhaps the difference between two 
men, very intelligent in their several ways, may be best illustrated 
by the degree of attention which they have respectively bestowed 
on Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. Mr. Grove treats it briefly, with 
the remark that it was worth seeing, but not worth going to see. 
Baron Thielmann gives us a short history of its omgin and 
changes; illustrates his narrative by an excellent photograph; 
divides the city into the Oriental and the Russian quarters; de- 
scribes graphically the dresses, features, and bearing of the different 
tribes that frequent its bazaars, Armenians, Tartars, Lesghies, 
Russians, and Persians; and has a word for an ancient Grusinian 
church and a very modern museum. Some of the disclosures of 
life and manners in the Caucasus are irresistibly suggestive of our 
own British rule in India. A local functionary, who came from 
the Baltic originally, but now occupied a post paid with what 
the Baron evidently considers the munificent salary of 2,000 roubles 
@ year, was exercising criminal and civil jurisdiction in a district 
on the river Rion, and, owing to distance and difficulty of com- 
munication, was ically above appeal. This official in one 
year decided 1,200 civil and 200 criminal cases. This dispro- 
portion between offences against life and property and squabbles 
as to whom property belonged leads us to conjecture, either that 
the distinction between civil and criminal trials is not very well 
defined, or that the population must be more addicted to litigation 
than to crimes of violence, or else that there may have been a 
misconception orerror in the numbers. In similarly wild parts of 
India the excess of the one branch over the other would just have 
changed places. On more than one occasion the author and his 


companions had to put up at what he and the translator terms a 
“duchan.” This is nothing else than the Persian word dukan, 
literally shop, and is very well explained by the comment that itis 


not exactly an inn, for it has no special accommodation, and hardly 
a shop, in that it omly does a retail business in salt, meat, 
occasionally wine, and rarely bread. In fact, the head shopkeeper 
of the village it pay to take in “ casuals” for the night, and 


in many previrces of India, natives and natives only, going from 
one province to another on leave, furlough, or business, are thank- 
ful for the shelter given by the dukandar or shopkeeper. Sudden 
tery appear to be as common in the 

province ; and the latter yielded tos 


attacks of fever or d 
Caucasus as in an 
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prescription which is very minutely and carefully described, and 
reads like an extract from the memoranda of an Indian M.D. For 
fever, on another occasion, accompanied with violent pains and 
faintness, the best remedy was immediate ch of air. But these 
expedients seem better calculated to restore health than riding on 
horseback, which some one had recommended to the Baron in order 
that he might get rid of dysentery; unless we may conclude that 
this recommendation pointed the moral wh pone. out of a bad 
district as fast as possible. Scarcity of wood sounds oddly for a 
country abounding in jungle and vegetation, but in the Southern 
Caucasus the inhabitants collect manure, press it in the form of 
cakes, dry the cakes in the sun, and cook their meals with this fuel. 
The same process may be observed daily in hundreds and thousands 
of villages in India. n Thielmann devotes a considerable space 
to the rise, character, and actions of Shamyl, to whom he attri- 
butes all the good and bad qualities of an Oriental despot. We 
must leave readers to decide for themselves on the truthfulness 
of the author’s picture of this independent chief, and on his treat- 
ment of the Russian family of Tchawtchawadze, merely remarking 
that he must be a bold person who would hazard a guess at the 
correct pronunciation of this name, as well as that of a landed pro- 
prietor called variously Tcholochajew or Tcholochachwilli, or of 
a defile which sounds prettier as Tailimir than in its Russian garb 
of Tschemodan-gara. The division of the work into two volumes, 
of which the first ends with the arrival at Petrovsk, on the 
Caspian, seems very natural and orthodox. 

e trip down the Caspian a to have been an agreeable way 
of varying the land route, which otherwise would have lain from 
Erivan to Tabreez; for, though a calm was soon exchanged for 
clouds and a foaming sea, and though the good steamer Turkoman 
was crowded and was sadly deficient in decent accommodation, a 
good deal of time was economized, and the author visited the 
sacred fires at Baku, in the immediate vicinity of which an 
enterprising Russian firm, with a keen sense of affinities, has 
established a petroleum manufacture, which seems to promise a more 
unfailing supply than those Canadian oil wells of which we heard 
so much in a recent law suit. From Baku another steamer took 
the Baron to Lenkoran, and here he began his experience of ridi 
post. A traveller passing rapidly through a foreign country wi 
generally do well to suspend his judgment as to the administration 
of the government. But there are some points in to which 
the practised eye of a sportsman and the ——_ judgment of 
a diplomatist are not likel to be at fault. The dull monotonous 
aridity of the country; the old ny or causeways built by 
rulers of the type of Shah Abbass, but now broken down, or 
abandoned by the wayward streams which they were intended to 
span; the miserable huts of clay which, at a distance, could 
hardly be distinguished from the soil itself; the sacred edifices once 
ae by a mae art of which the secret seems to have 
perished ; the swarms of importunate beggars, the legacy of the 
famine; the soldiers unpaid ae clad inthe cast-off uniforms of 
European armaments, for which the Persian exchequer has paid 
as for new accoutrements ; the forts mounted with guns of antique 
type, which would be dangerous only to the gunners that ventured 
to discharge them ; the low standard of morality which governs 
the conduct of public functimmaries of all grades—all this full 
justifies the conclusions of te suthor and the sentiments to whi 
we have more than once given ion in these . What 
the translator terms the plague, or curse of the land, as we should 
have put it, is a bad Government ; the curse of the Government is 


a bad people; and the curse of 1 is an unproductive soil. 
“From this vicious circle there is ion Thielmann 


does ample justice to the picturesque life and animation of crowded 
bazaars ; to the spasmodic exhibitions of vigour and ingenuity now 
and then displayed by local governors, hhendloniienen. and chilled 
artisans; to the sichioane and beauty of vegetable life shown in 
well-tilled fields and orchards heavy with luscious fruits, wherever 
a supply of water comes to the-aid of the agriculturist ; and to the 
ease and polish with which seapeniy is dispensed by the Amir 
and the peasant. But he d censures the want of knowl 
of the real state of the country which so many European journalists 
showed when anticipating the regeneration of the Persian people 
by the Reuter Convention. The plan of taking a lease or farm 
of a whole country could have but one termination. If unsuc- 
cessful, it would have ruined its erga and if successful, 
— from the first was impossible, it must have ruined the 

an, 

The descriptions of places which bring up whole vistas of ancient 
history before us will be read with pleasure. are graphic, 
and not overlaid with borrowed erudition. We leave our 
readers to go with Baron Thielmann to the three ruined cities which 
represent ancient Nineveh in the aeighbourhood of Mosul; to the 
stony heaps, which for miles line the bank of the Tigris above 
Bagdad ; to the Kasr of Babylon; and to the Tak-i-Kesra of the 
Sassanian kings at Ctesiphon. The author laments the loss of a 
draw fagade, is but a fourth of the 

uilding, and the impossibility of obtaining an hotographs 
of it at Bagdad. An illustration of this edifice , be found, 
Mr. Heneage tells we Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, 
and we may state that a very oil painting of it is now 
in the possession of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Some readers ma: 
perhaps look with most interest to the Baron’s account of his 
is trip took u road la: no means 

over @ level tract of fand. 


which it took a day to cross. And this was varied by low 
hills, deep ravines, and the beds of torrents. The nights and 
ape were bitterly cold; and theugh the party had te 
rise early to avoid the heat of the day, the tents after all were not 
pitched until 4 p.m. Game was plentiful, but’ shy, and the 
travellers lived on dates, bread baked weeks before, and soup made 
up of the unfailing German sausage, with rice and potatoes, 
followed by a glass of Greek wine. e have said that the author 
is evidently a thorough sportsman. He never loses an st 
of telling us what game he saw, and what he might have killed had 
he thought it worth while to linger. In the Caucasus he was present 
at one of the Grand Duke’s battues, but was not lucky enough to 
geta He however, on other the 
coun easa nts, - i uails, hawks, and 
have wished that Mr. Heneage had himself been a bit of a sporte- 
man or naturalist, like his author, for we are fairly puzzled at some 
of his interpretations of sport. He makes the Baron say that 
he saw “ desert hens” in the wilderness. Doubtless the original 
German word is  Huhn” of some sort, and possibly “ Wildhubn.” 
This could not, of course, be the prairie hen of Canada or North 
America, and “ Wildhuhn” is, we find, the German for ptarmigan. 
Looking at the Baron’s description of this desert bird as one of a 


is meant, which, th 
ildfowl of all sorts, waders and. 
ivers, were so abundant in the shallow lakes and swamps, that 
the noise of their wings was like distant thunder. Some four-footed. 
beasts perplex us as much as “desert hens.” What are “red 
earth-bucks,” with which the plains round Nineveh were swarm-. 
ing ? They cannot surely be 
the Shaphan o ipture, the ic Wabr, which is wrongly 
translated as the coney in our ordinary version. The Wabr is, we 
believe, grey or brown on the back, and not “red.” Oan the 
original word be Erdhase, or the Jerboa? This animal, however, 
lives in the sand, and is not the Shaphan of Scri Again, what 
sort of articles are “ woollen kf e must take the 
liberty of doubting, too, whether the author came upon what is 
rendered as a “ deserted churchyard, in the of the 
Rewanduz, between Tabriz and Bagdad.” We suspect that what 
the author saw was an old and abandoned Mahommedan burial- | 
und; the graves of “ the faithful” may very easily be mistaken 
for those of Christians, What are we to understand was the 
business of a Professor commissioned by the Russian Government 
to collect “law antiquities” amongst the different tribes? We ap- 
prehend that the authorities wished to know about the prevalence 
of quaint old customs in the different tribes of Oaucasia, with. 
the view of improving justice, or giving formal sanction to particular 
ways of settling disputes. But it is quite impossible to be sure ef 
these meani it was the obvious du the translator to clear - 
them up. The presence of a priest at who was i t of 
Zend and Sanskrit seems to have ised the Baron. But it 
would have been far more surprising if a fire-worshi on the 
shores of the Caspian had known anything of the 


of Hindus. as for the of the Zendavesta, modern. 
Parsees are no more obliged to study it than ordinary Jews in the 
Ghetto are to Hebrew. By the ery “Jallah” we 


difficulty in dealing with a foreigner’s account of Oriental ways, 
names, and places; and the German ing is favourable to. 
additional disguise and mystification. We do not make these 
remarks in order to disparage the book or to detract from its 


value. In spite of blemishes and uncertainties, it solid 
merits, and we should have much regretted if a record of 
intelligent adventure, excellently told, had remained hidden from 


most readers for want of a spirited interpreter. 


PAUL’S LIFE OF GODWIN.* 


ToS name of Godwin has of late been too much forgotten. 
Most people, it is true, have heard of Caled Spacers gay per- 
haps remembered who was its author; but such a as that 

which Mr. Paul has well done was needed to bring 
the influence which Godwin had upon his times. h the 
has read his works but little, 


present generation,” says Mr. Paul, 
this age owes more to him than phy sseu many opinions now 
clothed in household words were first formulated by him, and the 
publication of his Political Justice in 1793 marked a distinct epoch 
in the growth of liberal thought. ing a large part of his life 
younger men looked on him as a kind of het-sage, and he 
memes a remarkable influence over all with whom he came in 
Godwin, the seventh child of thirteen, was born on March 3rd, 


1756, at Wisbeach, where his father was a Di ing minister. 
His early education had a strong Calvinistic tinge, the chief 
characteristics of his mind “‘ were religion and love of distinction.” 


father saw me, and seriously reproved my levity, remar! that 


* William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries. Cc. K Paul 
London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1876. 


| sandy yellowish colour, we have little doubt that the sand grouse se 
| 
| 
| 

At eight years old he had resolved to be @ minister, and used to 

poh sermons in the kitchen every yay “One Sunday, as I 

walked in the ~ I a to take the cat in ~ arms. a 


‘thing from God, I 


he was disposed 
‘none in his friends" delings with him,’ and to 
h 
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myself with such profaneness.” At the age of eleven, having left 
a small school at Hilderson, be became the only ne one 
Samuel Newtun, an Independent minister at Norwich, whose creed 
was that of Sandeman. He gives a curious and probably accurate 

it of himself at this time. He had an intense love of read- 
Ing, &@ § curiosity, with “a trembling sensibility, and an in- 
eatiable ambition. . . . The love of approbation and esteem, 
indeed, that pervaded my mind wasa nice and delicate feeling, that 
found no gratification in coarse applause, and that proudly enveloped 
itself in the consciousness of its worth, when treated with in- 


justice.” 
It is interesting to note the deve of these qualities in God- 
win’s later life. it was not strictly true that, then at least, he 


“found no gratification in coarse se” is evident from the 
beginning of his intimaey with Mrs. Clairmont, who became his 
second wife. When Godwin was living at the Polygon in Somers 
Town in 1811, she oceupied the next house, and their balconies 
were close together; one evening she addressed him with, “ Is 
it possible that I behold the immortal Godwin?” Mr. Paul 
remarks upon this, “ To swallow flattery, however coarsely served, 
was always one of his weaknesses.” One of his peculiarities was that 
he had a passion, if we may employ a contradiction in terms, for 
vepressing every sign of emotion; and thus in his carefully-kept 
_ diaries there is found at this time no stronger expression than the 
words “ Mect Mrs. Clairmont,” which he underlined, a rare prac- 
tice with him. The habit of outward coldness which is noted 
throughout his diaries suggests curious speculations as to his 
eharacter. There are mapy men who appear most collected when 
they are most deeply moved; and this is chiefly the case with 
‘those who, like Godwin, have a great self-esteem, whieh leads 
them to mark their superiority by a refusal to be, or at least to 
! , disturbed by the emotions which shake ordinary mankind. 
‘This induces us to doubt whether Godwin had in reality the calm 
temperament which in one his biographer assigns to him. 
The faculty of his mind which he at an early age for 
“proudly enveloping itself in the consciousness of its worth when 
treated with injustice” did him good service many times ; but he 
was sometimes led to mistake reasonable censure for injustice ; 
‘3 on the occasion of his tragedy Amtonio being damned in 
M800, ‘Some correspondence, very characteristic on both sides, 
er hegre the author and Kemble before its production. 

in’s letters, from which extracts are given, were written 


at great length, and charged with ingenious eloquence to combat 


-the objections to his » while le’s answers were curt 
and business-like. was extremely timid about his name 
uppearing, lest the prejudice concerning himself at that 


the contrary, but 
it. will glide into a Pasagraph, of course, as other undesigned 
mistakes do, after he has been seen at a Rehearsal or two, that you 
may be sure of.” In spite ef all precautions the —— 
lesely, @ cireumstance which apparently affected Godwin far less 
than his devoted friend M who went with bim to see it. 
ting 


from his mother, which contains _——— of the belief for 
which he had exchanged his former — 


Tam nesting se that you should suffer yourself to form so un- 
favourable an opini may sentiments and character as you express in 
your last letter. Not that 1 am anxious so far as relates te myself what 
- to Ged conscience. But { am sorry, even without deserving it, to 
@aeasien you with [sic] the smallest uneasiness, 

With respect to my religiows sentiments I have the firmest assurance and 
feneetly- I have fai endeavoured te improve the faculties and 
epportunities God has givem me, and I am perfectly easy about the conse- 
No man can be sure that he is mot mistaken, but I am sure that 


w T am most likely to be useful. Always anxious to resemble the great 

Creator, can I be afraid of his displeasure? If he has resolved to punish in 

another world those whe are most sincerely desirous to act properly and 
. Mpeightly in this, what must we think of his goodness or his mercy ? 


'* Jt was at this period that he formed a friendship with Holcroft, 
who is now best (as the author of the Road to Ruin. All 


observed in men who have a fixed habit 
in 


to take offence where there was 
rate the most 


‘into deliberate insults. nder some such 


~“fitmpression he must have said or written to Holcroft what called 


feet. this letter: — 
S«x,—I write to inform you that instead’ of seeing you at dinner to- 


morrow I desire never to see you more, being determined never to have ang 
further inte. cour-e with you of any ki 
Feb. a1, 1785. T. Hotcrort. 

I shall behave as becomes an honest and honourable man who re- 
members not only what is due to others, but himself. There are indelible 
irrevocable injuries that will not endure to be mentioned. Such is the 
one you have committed on the man who would have died to serve you. 
The estrangement, we are happy to learn, did not last long. It 
was at this time also that Godwin had as pupils Willis Webb, 
who afterwards went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence he 
wrote grateful and priggish letters to his former tutor, and Thomas 
Cooper, whose later experiences as a strolling player are preserved 
in a series of most amusing letters. The correspondence of both 
these pupils gives evidence of the confidence which through all his 
life Godwin inspired in the young. For them, indeed, he who to 
many appeared a cold unimpassioned philosopher was accustomed 
to abandon his reserve and give out a quick and opeeantr. 
On one occasion Cooper, whose sensitive nature had irritated 
by some severe remarks of Godwin’s, left in his tutor’s way a 
paper on which he had noted them down with remarks of his 
own. Godwin's answer, which will be found in p. 39 of Mr. 
Paul's first volume, may explain the influence which he had over 
those with whom he came in contact. 

On the year 1789 Godwin made this note :— 

This was the year of the French Revolution. My heart beat high with 
great swelling sentiments of Liberty. I had been for nine years in prin- 
ciples a Republican. .... Yet I was far from approving all that 1 saw 
even in the commencement of the Revolution. ... . I never for a mo- 
ment ceased to dis.pprove of mob government and violence, and the im- 
pulses which men collected together in multitudes produce oneach other. I 
desired such political changes only as should flow purely from the clear 
— of the understanding and the erect and generous feelings of the 

t. 


His dream was of a time when all men should find sufficient go- 
vernment in reason, and vice should in consequence disappear 
altogether ; this view, together with much that was more practical, 
he put forward in the Polttical Justice, published in 1793, of which 
one result was that, as Mr. Paul says, “he who was to the one 

all but an inspired teacher, though the source of the inspira- 
tion would have been hard to define, was to the other party a re- 
volutionary Atheist, who went in danger of a prosecution for 
treason.” The work was begun in 1791, of which year Godwin 
wrote, “ This year was the main crisis of my life.” He then first 
gave up writing the historical part of the New Annual Register, 
which he had done for seven years. How thoroughly he had 
performed this task is shown by the extracts given in Mr. Paul’s 
fifth chapter. In 1792 Godwin's intimacy with Mrs. Inchbald 
began. Her first letters are full of interest, and are what one 
would expect from the writer of A Simple Story; her behaviour 
at a later time, dating from Godwin’s marriage with Mary 
Wollstonecraft, was, to say the least, ignoble. It would be im- 
possible in a brief space to give a better notion of the aim and 
scope of the Political Justice than in the words of Godwin’s 
biographer :— 

These writings were, however, one and all, provisional and preparatory. 
They were soon forgotten ; the fate, with the rarest exceptions, of all 
anonymous writing. But the publication of “Political Justice” marked 
an epoch in English thought. It was coincident with the rise of a school 
of philosophic radicals, and in large measure placed in clear words the views 
of that school, on many, though perhaps not all, of the subjects treated. 
‘There were, however, very few who carried out logical conclusions so con- 
ao | and unshrinkingly as Godwin. He alone formulated, among his 
political judgments, the extreme severity of social principles, the denial ot 

play to feeling and affection, which Faweet and Holcroft had more 
loasely held as matters for informal discussion. 

By the words “ Political Justice,” the author meant “the adoption of any 

principle of morality and truth into the practice of a community,” Vol. 1. 
p- 19, and the book was therefore an enquiry into the principles of society, 
of government, and of morals. The first volume deals with principles only ; 
the seeond with the mode in which those principles would exhibit them- 
selves in politics and in society. 
In 1793 Caleb Williams was begun, and the next year it was 
published. When it was about three-fourths finished Marshal 
obtained the reading of it, and wrote to Godwin that, if he had 
any regard for his own reputation, he would put it in the fire. 
That the story has survived, and, as Mr. Paul says, “ probably been 
read by very many who, but for it, have never heard of 
Godwin,” is proof that Marshal's judgment was mistaken. The 
dramatic version of it by Colman, under the title of Tie Iron Chest, 
in which Kean played Mortimer (Godwin’s Falkland) is perhaps 
even better known. 

Late in 1793 took place the trial in Scotland for treason of 
Muir and Palmer, upon whose treatment after conviction on very 
insufficient grounds, Godwin wrote a strong and bold letter—how 
bold it is difficult now to realize—to the Morning Chronicle. In the 
next year followed the trial in London on a like a of Joseph 
Gerrald, who was sent ta New South Wales, and died there ; and 
not much later, that of Holcroft, Horne Tooke, and ten others. On 
this occasion, after the charge of Chief Justice Eyre, Godwin, 
burning with indignation, wrote, or rather, to ensure speed, dictated, 
an answer to the :—He looked on this crisis as one of awful 
moment to all Englishmen.” His answer produced the desired 
effect; he — with keen logic and in eloquent words the 
bewildering subtleties by which Eyre had striven to stretch the 
law far beyond its definition in the statute ; and by his efforts, the 
people who had believed in the discovery by the Ministry of a dark 
conspi learned that, merely to overawe the country, it had been 
to out what wes nothing but a reasonable dissatis- 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| me uld affect late of his piay, and he seems to have nough 
| ef somewhat doubtéul means for preventing this, as in one of 
| Kemble’s letters these words :—* I really don’t know how to 
| set about such onalliiieniie word to any newspaper that Mr. 
“munister and had started asa literary man. He had already pu 
lished some now-forgotten novels, upom which his mother, in 
writing to him, observed:—“ Since I received yours am told you 
have commenced Novel writer, own it gives me some concern that 
that are so capable of turning your thoughts to some thing 
| that would have been for the good of mankind should take that 
| turn.” There is an undated letter of this time in answer to one 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | “if T am so, the best of beings will forgive my error. If 1 could ever hope for | 
. o pursue: is te imerease, se far as lies in my power, - | 
| of their knowledge and geedness and happiness. And overy- 
; hepe the situation in which I am new i is that in | 
| 
| 
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faction in: the scarlet robes of rebellion. Some time later Horne 


During this time an i ually being formed 


was grad 
ollstonecraft, author of the Vindica- 


between Godwin and W 

zion of the Rights of Woman. We have not here to dwell 
upon her a ee light is thrown on character by 
the letters co. in the volumes before us. The i 


marriage 
between her and Godwin took place on March 29th, 1797. 
Godwin takes no notice of the event in his diary. That his 
love of abstraction, of being above the usual cares of the world, 
added some merit to her extreme devotion to him may be seen 
from these letters, the first written before, the second after, the 
marriage 
Jan. 27, 1797- 

I am not well this morning. It is very tormenting to be thus, neither 
sick nor well, especially as you scarcely imagine me indisposed. 

Women are certainly great fools; but nature made them so. I have not 
time or paper, else I conld draw an inference, not very illustrative of your 
chan y system. But I spare the moth-like opinion ; there is room 
enough in the world, &c. 

April 11th, 1797. 

I wish you would desire Mr. Marshal to call onme. Mr. Johnson or 
somebody has always taken the disagreeable business of settling with trades- 
people off my han I am perhaps as unfit as yourself to do it, and my 
time appears to me as valuable as that of other persons accustomed to 
employ themselves. Things of this kind are easily settled with money, I 
know ; but I am tormented by the want of money, and feel, to say the 
pve — I was not treated with respect, owing to your desire not to be 

istur 


We must pass from this to the date of Mary Godwin’s death, after 
her confinement, on the 10th of September, 1797. Godwin’s diary 
for that day contains only the words “20 minutes to 8 ”—the 
pli, Bow 3 On the same day he wrote to Holcroft and to 
Mrs. Inchbald, who sent a marvellously heartless reply. 

It is curious, apy a more curious than pleasant, to find 
Godwin, only a year his wife's death, attempting to prove 
again that was not bound by his theoretical objections to 
marriage by proposing to a Miss Lee, who refused him, and marked 
some keen comments on the margin of one of his letters. In the 
next year St. Leon was publi and in 1800 Godwin went on a 
visit to Curran at Dublin, of which a record is given in letters to 
Marsha]. In 1800 came the y of Antomo already referred 
to, and in 1801 he was married for the second time to Mrs, Clair- 


tioned by custom, is so far from being ——— by reason, that the dearest 
interests of mankind imperiously demand that a certain etiquette of fashion 


course has been short, but eventful. pre- 
human et I see: no reason hence 
erable which should alter my wishes for a convention, 

Want of space compels us to leave untold the story of 
elopement and subsequent marriage with Godwin; and 
forbids us also to upon the later years, which were not the 
brightest, of Godwin’s life. This is of the less consequence, as it 
would be hard to tell these things betteror more concisely than Mr. 
Paul hasdone. It is not too much to say that not one of his 
pages is without interest; and to this we may add that he has 
shown a rare skill and discretion in dealing with his materials, 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S IRISH ARCHITECTURE,* 


PHIS. id volume is a real labour of love on the part of 

both author and editor. The — Earl of Dunraven hes 
given, by way of preface, a slight sketch of his father’s life, or 
rather of his character and pursuits, from which many will learn 
for the first time how many various subjects had at different times 
occupied his mind. “ Being a mam possessed of quick perceptions 
rather than of a powerful grasp of mind, of untiring industry, and 
endowed with an energy and zeal for learning that never flagged, 
he succeeded in ining much more than a rficial know- 

e of these various sciences.” Of the subject to which the 
st of Lord Dunraven’s later were almost. wholly devoted, 
the subject of Irish antiquities, he had certainly very much more 
than a superficial Here he was indeed at home, as 
one of the most diligent of the rational school of Irish antiquaries. 


* Notes on Frish Architecture, By Edwin, Third Earl 


Dunraven. 


of 
Edited by Margaret Stokes, “Vol. L London: Bell & Sons. 87s. 


most i class of inqui @ man must ei 


so many countries that he can afford to let Ireland 
come in in its right place and take its fair share. The mere Eng- 
lish, even the mere English and Continental inquirer, who has no 
sound grasp of history, can never understand the iar position 
of Ireland. That position is easily summed up in the fact that 
Ireland not only never formed a of the Roman Empire, but 
that it got its Christianity, doubtless from some source within the 
Empire, but not from Rome in the same sense in which England, 
and afterwards Scandinavia, got theirs. This at once distinguishes 
Treland from all other Western countries, and makes great caution 
needful in applying to Ireland many rules which are sound enough 
when applied to other Western countries. In short, Ireland is yet 
more truly “alter orbis” than Britain itself. Therefore in no 
country were native forms of art so likely to develop themselves as 
in Ireland. There were no Roman models, and there was plenty 
of stone. Arguments about “timbrian,” absurd enough in 
England, would be yet more absurd in Ireland. It was only 
in the natural course of things that there should be in 
Ireland a class of buildings which, for antiquity and material, have 
no parallel in England. The Irish antiquary is under a special 
temptation to give his buildings too early a date. Dr. Petrie, in his 
later years, allowed that he had himself done so in many cases. On 
the other hand, the English antiquary often finds it hard to under- 
stand the position of his Irish brother. He is apt to be hard on 
him if he puts a thing, say in 800 a.D., when it should be in 
1000 A.D., forgetful that the Irish antiquary is fighting against 
enemies who would place it in 1000, or perhaps a long way before 
1000 B.c. We have often said that, considering how little Dr. 
Petrie knew of any country but Ireland, the general accuracy, the 
invariably rational charaeter, of his conclusions is somewhat 
wonderful, Lord Dunraven started from the standing-point of 
Dr. Petrie’s discoveries, — a large stock of knowledge of other 
countries which Dr. Petrie did not. possess. He had those special 
advantages for the work which he undertook—namely, a i 

treatise on Ivish architecture from the earliest times. This work 
he left unfinished. If, in the ease of one who is gone, we 
may bring in somewhat more of personal memory than 
is commonly becoming in a critical notice, some readers 
may like to know that the researches on Ravenna and other 
Italian cities of which they saw the results some years back had, 
for one among several objects, that of ing Lord Dunraven’s 
Irish researches by the analogies, or lack of analogies, between the 
towers of Ireland and of Italy. Lord Dunraven died just too soon 
to know the result of those researches. In his present volume he 
towers, and we know not whether he 
left any actual materials for the discussion of them. The present 
volume deals only with the Pagan and the earlier Christian 


dings. 

The work which Lord Dunraven has left behind him has found 
a worthy editor in Miss Stokes. That lady, as is known to 
many, is herself an accomplished Irish anti , and no one could 
have been found better fitted to be e with the care of Lord 


in only the earliest classes of Irish remains, the P forts, the 

primitive Christian ceils, and the earliest churches. ‘These all hang 

together. Ireland, like Rome, but-unlike the reat: of Western Europe, 

style: of know not 
to put it, though the words“ style of architecture” hardly 
buildings oo rede-~growing out of a native 

style. There are remains in Britain which 

— aa the cells of Ireland; but they are few in 


the Pagan forts up to Cormac’s chapel and the neighbouring 
round tower. It is this which i 
unique in their character, a character which is the result of 
the history of the , combined with the abundance of 
stone. his unbroken continuity is well t out in 
the the Isle of Aran, 
wi on incla the i 
cent defensive work on the middle island of per, Boule: 
Conchobhair. Within the of its primeval walls are still some 
remains ofcloghawns or beehive-shaped cells. the con- 
tinuity ofstyle comes in in the most striking way. For the primitive 
fashion of building in Aran to 
ingenious fashion by whi 
times, nmch as an ordinary English mason 


Tooke asked Godwin if he were the author of this answer; on : 
learning that he was, he begged to shake him by the hand, and z 
then bent. down and kissed it as the hand which had saved his | man; h st be a man who takes so wide a grasp Of things an 
| | 
| 
| 
mont. The correspondence in the second volume, which opens ae 
with these two evenis, has a wider interest than that in the first, 
containing, as it does, letters from Lamb, 
Shelley, and Bulwer, very few of which have appeared. 
Shelley's first letter was written from Keswick in the earlier days 
We give part of it 
You will be surprised at hearing from a st No introduction 
all probability will, thet whieh common thinkers 
would call a _ It is, however, a — which, although not. sane- : 
OU. man stance from man, and impose its WwW 18 ‘ore us 
barriers between the free communication of intellect. The name of Godwin | ; : : : 
hes. haem feelings of ‘and admiration. | ##®Jarge and sumptuous one, richly illustrated both with elaborate 
caoled the the honourable dead Thad | photographs and with gx of the places described. It takes 
passed t earth 
It so. You believe are still planing the 
fare of human kind. I have but just entered on the scene of human opera- 
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monastery called the Way of the Cross. The remains of the 
monastery consist of several beehive-shaped cells, with lintel door- 
ways, and of a small and rude church, which is however a re- 
construction of later times, One cannot doubt that such an establish- 
ment as this dates from the earliest times of Christianity; but 
Lord Dunraven was not able to find any direct notice of the 
place earlier than 823, and in the true critical spirit he points out 
the rashness of earlier writers who have spoken positively of 
earlier dates without any authority to go by: Lord Dun- 
raven goes on with a crowd of examples of the primitive 
cells in churches, one of the most famous of which is 
that of Gallarus. This is a perfect study of this primitive 
style of building, common indeed to Ireland with many other 
parts of the world, but common, we believe, neither from direct 
transmission nor from common origin, but because in all times and 
places like causes produce like effects, and the arch, like many 
other things, has been invented over and over again. Here we 
see the strivings after the arch which are found in so many distant 
countries, and we see also, what so many examples teach us, and 
what is so important and seemingly so difficult fo be understood, 

ted arch is at least as old as the 


8q line which may be traced in various forms through 
a os deal of Roman and primitive Romanesque work. 

us far we have been dealing with buildings of the very rudest 
kind, without cement, mere dry walls. The next of the 
book comes to the early churches where cement is , beginning 
with those churches which were, according to the earlier arrange- 
ment, without chancels. The arch grad comes in, the form of 
the arch before its construction ; for the Irish builders seem to have 
begun very early to make narrow, round-headed windows, where 
the head is merely cut out of one stone. Still it seems impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that there really was a native Irish style which 
worked out for itself distinct forms of the entablature constructivn. 
Anywhere else we should say that the great stones of which many 
of them are built, and the square-headed doorways sometimes 
displaying a considerable amount of ornament, as at Temple 
Martin, in p. 105, and still more at Maghera, in p. 115, came 
from a Roman source; and it is of course possible that pilgri 
and other travellers may have brought home some notions of 
Roman buildings. Still the case of Ireland is quite different from 
the case of those countries where there were actual Roman remains 
to influence the local style. Even if some hints came 
from a Roman source, the spirit of the style, and the way in which 
it is worked out, are wholly native. The use of sloping sides 
which goes on with the buildings which use the arch is a most 
marked feature; it came na in the early constructions, 
nearly to the ordinary models of the rest of Europe. ‘o- 
wards the end of the volume some examples come in which 
belong to this later style, chiefly because = the earlier 
buildings have been altered or added to. us at Tuaim 
Gréine, corruptedly Tomgraney, in the county of Olare, there 
is a church of the earlier date, built of massive polygonal masonry 
with large stones closely fitting, while the chancel is of the local 
Irish Romanesque. Now there seems distinct evidence that a 
church, by no means the first church on the spot, was built here in 
the year 964. Which of these two was built then? It is 

to conceive that work so much like our familiar Norman 


can be so early as 964. Yet it is almost as if “the great 
church of Tuaim Gréine” was nothing more than the little primitive 


structure. But we will not rush hastily to any judgment till we 
have seen those of Lord Dunraven’s book in which he deals 
with the later and more enriched buildings. We that there is 
something to come in the shape of dissertation, giving the general 
results of Lord Dunraven’s researches. At present, besides the in- 
troduction by Miss Stokes, we have only notes and illustrations of 

i As Lord Dunraven, though a follower of 


: Dr. Petrie, allow , With Dr. Petrie himself, that several of the 
buildings had been dated too early, we should be well pleased to see 


Lord Dunraven’s last views on the matter more at length, 


Lytton, » Charles Lamb, Leigh a 
and Dickens. These, and others penny Sgn 
brilliant brotherhood, united by common tastes common 
struggles, which has ond quaghisally 
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we have no reason to believe otherwise than faithfully) in the 
memoir prefacing this book, is so ing and loveable, and his 
early struggles, early marriage, and early death by his own hand 
in a fit of morbid melancholy induced by the loss of his wife, are 
so pathetic, as to render adverse criticism, should it appear in- 
evitable, a painful and ungrateful task. Moreover, the opinions 
of men such as Mr. Browning, the late Lord Lytton, and Charles 
Lamb, who all spoke in ungualified praise of many of the poems 
before us, seemed to justify our sanguine expectation. But, after 
reading the book, we are driven to the conclusion that the very 
qualities which prepossessed us in Blanchard’s favour must have 
operated still more strongly to influence the judgment of those 
who were in daily intercourse with him ; and it is therefore more 
conducive to fair criticism to dissociate the book from the author, 
and take both as we find them. 
The poems are divided into “ Poems of Sentiment” and 
“ Poems of Humour,” and are prefaced with a memoir of the 
= from the pen of his godson and son-in-law, Mr. Blanchard 
errold, who has, we presume, also edited the book. And here we 
must express our regret that both memoir and editing show traces 
of surprising slovenliness and want of care. For instance, the 
Memoir states (p. 2) that Blanchard, the son of a freeman of 
Great Yarmouth, was in 1830, when only twenty-six years old, 
“presented with the freedom” of that “city.” Now not only is 
there no mention of this occurrence in the notice of Blanchard 
given in Mr. Palmer's recently published and exhaustive Perlus- 
tration of Great Yarmouth, but we learn from the same work 
(Vol. I. p. 65) that the sons of freemen of the borough were them- 
selves, by right and inheritance, freemen. In all probability the 
true state of the case is that Blanchard, on the occasion referred 
to, took up his freedom, as it is technically called, which is a very 
different thing from having it presented to him. Again, at p. 36 
of the Memoir, we find the author of Jon spoken of as “ Sir 
Serjeant Talfourd,” a blunder which would be more accountable 
it come from the other side of the English Channel. For the 
= = Memoir is — written, though we fail to see the 
utility of inserting a long memorandum, covering twelve q 
from the late Lo: Lytton relating to a boyhnod of 
great men which Blanchard contemplated, but never accomplished. 
But in the editing of the poems the carelessness we have com- 
plained of crops up everywhere. Such slips as “I” for “ It” (p. 107), 
“there” for “their” (p. 119), “ though” for “ thou” (p. ah “in” 
for “is” (p. 147), “drinks ” for “ drink” (p. 175), “ till” for “’twill ” 
(p. 183), “ musical natural ” for—we hardly know what (p. 139), and 
many other such, with errors in punctuation innumerable, and lines 
whose lack of metre and sense shows that a word or two has been left 
out or put in, are discreditable to the editor, and, like Mr. Parker in 
Sir George Rose's famous epigram, “ make that darker which was 
dark enough without.” For one of the chief faults we have to find 
with Mr. Blanchard’s serious poems is their intense obscurity, or, 
in many cases, absolute incomprehensibility. Ever since David 
— his intention of opening his dark saying upon the —_ 
it been the acknowledged privilege of poets to deal largely 
in the 7. Mr. Browning's fame does not rest on the sim- 
ag of his style or the perspicuity of his thought, and even of 
Mr. Tennyson we might sometimes say what he says of an angel 
in In Memoriam, that “ his words were hard to understand.” But 
Mr. Blanchard is occasionally far more inscrutable than either of 
these; and with this difference, that it is difficult to resist the 
suspicion that, if some being more intellectual than ourselves were 
to succeed in ‘finding out what he does mean, the kernel would 
oy ay the labour expended in cracking so hard a shell. 
To take the v tg the the book, the opening lines of the 
Bride”; we should be to see 
what sort o: average reader could 
following 


uce of the 


She stood beside the ruin of a wall 
Painted and carved ; where unplucked flowers and moss 
O'ergrew the beauty of the ruling Cross : 
And sainted foreheads, which in other time 
Had bowed their earth in heaven’s cloud-columned hall, 
Were queenly wreathed in mockery of age. 
And here a bank its “~- shadow kept 
Above a lake, where Hope perchance fad wept, 
Ere yet a tear was made the mirror of a crime. 
as perused it—though a bard 
Had found therein the coldness of vent. 


To justify still further the charge of obscurity against Mr. 
we append the following specimens, take: 
And blood of lambs not destined for the knife 
Of luxury or of sacrifice, atoning 
For man’s proud evil with their harmless life, 
Ran pure as mountain water, calmly clear : 
And fed with freedom hearts unworn with moaning.—P. 98. 
Not a leaf but whose light curl can tell 
Of waters playing on coral flutes.—P. 99. 
The natural smoke from the morning’s lamp 
Hath a sound as it walks, though you hear no tramp.—P. 103. 
We ought, perhaps, in fairness to mention that this passage occurs 
in jaxteposition with some remarks about morning mist, which 
msy or may not tend to elucidate the meaning. 


Wit took shame 
To twine a wreath for Wisdom’s naked name.—P, 132. 


| 
| 
| 
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This we are reluctantly compelled to leave for the ingenuity of 


Of princes unfulfilled, and the 
ces un 8 
Crushing the peasant’s hopes.—P. a. 
The first part may be a prophetic allusion to the repudiation of 
his financial obligations by the Sultan; but, with regard to the 
second, we would suggest that, in modern agriculture at least, the 
t, however sanguine, does not usually indulge in hope for 
much until he has not only ploughed but sown. 

From the narrow field in which we have culled these flowers of 
poesy, it may be inferred that such abound throughout the book, 
and the inference would be a true one. But there is another 
source of obscurity in Mr. Blanchard’s poems which occasional, 
becomes most bewildering. He has a way of making his 
dramatis persone physical and spiritual, material and immaterial, 
in the same breath, and predicating of them attributes human 
and ethereal, with an indifference most confusing. For example, 
speaking of the poet and his bride, he says (p. 91) :— 

Now they were 

Throned on the bosom of their love, uniting 

In one small circle all that least can err, 

Sting and deceive, with all that most can bless, 

Support and shield in virtue’s pathlessness. 
Without pausing to inquire what “ virtue’s pathlessness” may 
signify, we would remark that all this, allowing for the license of 
poetry, is strictly consistent with their being mortals, as indeed 
we gather from other parts of the poem the author intended them 
to be. But he goes on to say :— 

They winged them o’er the fields of air, alighting 

In some lone spot to talk on fairy themes ; 

Or twined within the hollow of a shell 

Whose sea-voice sang to them, steered their true dreams. 
Many instances of such confusion are to be found, notably the 
verses addressed by the poet to his pen. 

The sonnets, which form a considerable part of the volume, 
are of the usual type, and neither above nor below the average. 
Then we have one or two poems in the style of Shelley, and one 
or two in that of Wordsworth; in either case, we regret to say, 
a lamentably short of the model. Another imitation, “A 

allad & la Moore,” has, however, caught some of the spirit of its 


. Blanchard deals largely in extravagant and somewhat mean- 
ingless similes :— 
She lived as lives the moon, for her dark lord, 
Or rainbow, scabbard of the tempest’s sword.—P. 95. 
It is with far more poetry and fitness that, a little later, he speaks 
of the rainbow as “ heaven’s lyre.” ; : 
A pine-tree soared 
Sun-bronzed, like Triumph on a pedestal.—P. 99. 
The spell may be surest when feelings come forth, 
Like a lily resisting the winds of the north.—P. 152. 
In fact, the poems are overloaded with similes and metaphors, most 
of them inappropriate. But, as a set-off to this high-flown language, 
the poet occasionally adopts a simplicity of language which verges on 
puerility. Atp. 116 he says that the water in a lady’s bath 
Will rise to meet her on her cool career. 


At p. 119, describing a village congregation going to church, he 
t 


mentions tha 
Virgins, with flushed but placid face, 
Their grandsires led along. 
If this means anything, it records the homely fact that the young 
women were warm with walking and the exertion of getting their 
grandfathers to church. 
We are glad to say, however, that there are some 

in Mr, Blanchard’s verse of which -we can speak more Guten % 
The following description of evening at p. 138 is pretty, aoa 
as usual, too redundant in simile:— 

Already hath the da wn grey with 3 

And in the west, like 

Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 

He flings his dazzling arms ; and, as a sage, 

Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage. 
And here is another fancy of the same kind, a description of an after- 
glow, though it is open to the same accusation of being too crammed 
with similes ; and we must also take exception to the unpoetical 
word “ heaves,” which Mr. Blanchard here and elsewhere, possibly 
owing to the exigencies of rhyme, employs as a synonym for 


stirs” :— 
Nothing heaves 
As Time looks back upon the path he leaves. 
A scarce felt flush is seen to live and die, 
As if the Sun re-oped his heavy eye, 
Then by some tending cloud was fanned to sleep, 
And bathed his burning forehead in the deep. 
Lo! ere he drops, how fast the vapours ride 
To dip their feathers in his wealthy tide ; 
While some to hover round his head repair, 
And wind their pallid fingers through his hair ; 
their wings of snow amid his breath, 
And on his bosom drink a golden death.—P. 175. 


Of the humorous poems we have left ourselves but little space to 
speak. Some emulate the style of Hood in making each stanza 
end with a joke, after the fashion of the immortal “ Ben Battle” and 
“Mary's Ghost.” Perhaps the best is one on “ The Art of Book- 


keeping,” in which the author bewails the loss of books lent ta 
friends and not returned. We may quote the following :— 

New tales and novels you may shut 

From view—tis all in vain ; 

They’re gone—and though the leaves are “cut ” 

They never “ come again.” 

A circulating library 

Is mine—my birds are flown ; a 

There’s one odd volume left, to be : 

Like all the rest, a-lone. 
Still this sort of thing becomes a little wearisome when carried 
over five pages. But the most serious disadvantage of these poems 
is that their ae and social allusions are now entirely out of 
date. Nearly fifty years have rendered the public somewhat 
indifferent to an “ Epitaph of 1830”; imagi Parliamen 
debates lose their flavour when foot-notes om to be append 
to explain who were the members represented as speaking; th 
political interest is 7 which might otherwise have rendered 

Sir R. Peel, when out of office, amusing ; 


as then. 

On the whole, this book will certainly be a disappointment to those 
who, never having previously read Mr. Blanchard’s works, had a 
vague impression that he was one of a knot of wits and poets. It 

is vagueness of thought an , and sentimental vapouring 
are very characteristic of the sort of poetry which an 
current, It is from this point of view alone that the volume is 
worth notice. Any attempt to revive Laman Blanchard as a poet 
on his own account is ras he 


ERSILIA* 

bien author of My Little Lady has not improved on her former 
work, and we are sorry to have to say that Ersilia is a decided 
— off from a story which seemed to promise a new writer of 
considerable ability and charming qualities. The present book is 
slender in construction and lum a in treatment. It leaves on 
the reader the impression of a monologue rather than of a drama 
ful but feeble, and, such as it is, the tenderness sickly 
rather than pathetic. It is not exciting, nor even interesting, in 
plot ; for the catastrophe is told in the “ prologue,” and the condi- 
tions are so transparent that as the story proceeds there is no room 
left for doubt or mystery. It is all plain sailing from first to last 
—from the predestined love affair between Ersilia and Mr. Fleming 
to the identity of M. Roussel with Prince Zaraikine ; from Hum- 
phrey’s misplaced attachment to the hapless fate of the two lovers. 
A novel must be a very powerful bit of character-painting indeed 
which can safely venture thus to dispense with intricacy and 
uncertainty alike, and we do not find this power in Ersilia. On 
the contrary, those of the personages who stand out from the rest 
at all stand out as figures in a picture, not as creations of 
literature, and are not characters so as portraits. The 
heroine herself is precisely one of the “ Lady” women with whom 
the pre-Raffaellite school has made us familiar; tall, slender, 
melancholy, medizval ; fond of half-tints and straight-cut, flowing 
garments ; much given to gathering flowers, and sure to possess a 
necklace of amber beads, good for composition; a very fair and 
stately person, but not comfortable, and giving one an unpleasant im- 
pression of posing and self-consciousness. scenes, too, are scenes 
that would paint better than act; and, indeed, the characteristic 
defect of the book is that it is painting, not narrative—a series of 
n-and-ink sketches rather than a continuously developed story 
Prightened by powerful and dramatic scenes. For, just as painting 
may be too statuesque, so may literature be too picturesque, using 
the word in its true, nut arbitrary, meaning; and Ersila is a 
striking example of this. The author succeeds best with certain 
of her characters of the second degree; and chiefly those whom 
she does not like ; such as Mrs, Grey, vulgar, shallow, eas 
worldly ; her good, uninteresting, formal little daughter ; poor 
troubled and untidy Oharlotte, with less brains than feelings; 
the “far-away uncle,” prompt, cold, and businesslike; and the 
miserly old grandfather, who makes every one unhappy by his 
fierceness and ill-temper. In these she shows a sense of humour 
which helps to enliven the somewhat oppressive lugubriousness of 
the story-—a lugubriousness that is greatly e by its 
monotony of style, and by the adoption of that dangerous method 
of autobiography which ought to be employed only by the first 

masters in the craft, and by them with caution and ly. 
The story is exceedingly simple. It sets forth the boyish love 
of the narrator, Humphrey Randolph, for his cousin Ersilia; a 


* Ersilia. By the Author of “My Little Lady.” vols, London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1876. 


we imagine | | at . and his eccen- 
tricities are unknown to the present generation; photography is 
no longer a new invention, as 1t was in 1842, and so a long poem = 
on its rise into popular favour, and early shortcomings, falls rather 
flat now ; and we no longer sympathize with the —a of the 
terror excited by the approach of a comet in 1834. But Shak- 
8 is never out of date, and the sketches of Shakspearian = | 
meted contained in a poem written by Blanchard on 
the first page of a book called Mulberry Leaves, compiled by 
a Shakspeare Club called the Mulberries (though why Mulberries 
we entirely fail to see), are graceful, and as easily appreciable now 
: 
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that in childhood when he was a little fellow of nine 
and she was “a slim little maiden of twelve years in a dim sea- 
blue frock and amber with loose brown hair falling upon 
her neck and shoulders, and in her skirt, which she held gathered 
up in front, a great heap of wet apple-blossoms.” Humphrey has 
been transferred from his mother’s home to the house of his far- 
away uncle, who lives in may ay and is going to send him to 
school; and he is moping in the parlour when Ersilia comes in 
from the garden, with her wet apple blossoms and her sweet in- 
stinctive womanliness, to do her best to comfort him. “ The two 
were friends directly, She was three years older than 
Humphrey, but scarcely less of a child, I fancy, than he was,” says 
the author, who is himself Hum hrey 5 and who a little further on 
adds, “TI think she saw Wepleey tears, though the boy tried 
hard to hide them”; this being the curious mixture of the 
biographical with the autobiographical manner of narration that 
— to make Ersilia ey and watery. The real story opens 
with the companionship of Humphrey and Ersilia, when he was a 
artist of rising merit, and she the reputed widow of Prince 
ine, an unredeemed scamp who had deserted her after having 
married her for her money, being at the time “ madly in love with a 
Polish Countess who was already provided with a husband.” 
Ersilia and her chaperon, Aunt Mathilde, or Mile. de Brissac, 
are at Eaux-Bonnes, where Humphrey stumbles on them by 
chance, and forthwith loses his heart to the beautiful woman as 
he had formerly lost it to the pretty child. Her husband had 
been reported dead for nearly a year, and she is beginning to enjoy 
life in the melancholy manner of her kind. She embroiders, as 
befits her type; and she is laudably fond of walking. Sometimes 
he goes too far, and then has “fo home in rough country carts 
with Humphrey or, shipping in this wise :— 

She smiled as she e, to reassure him, and in the dim light he seemed 
to see all the mystery of those far-shining heavens reflected in her eyes, and 
was satisfied. As for him—that fair presence was near him, that sweetest 
influence was upon him ; I think that at that moment he would have asked 
nothing better of life than to go on thus for ever through that clear dark- 
mess, beneath those stars, in that immense harmony of earth and heaven. 
Long afterwards—in truth, it was but a few months, but there are times 
when life is not counted by the calendar—long afterwards then, I say, 
Humphrey, making another star-lit journey with this same companion 
ander other skies, looked back with a sort of wondering doubt on the un- 

t tranquillity, the accepted peace of this summer night—as one 
who, waking in the frozen darkness of a winter morning, doubts of the 
golden light, the birds and flowers of the summer that has been. 


But all this sentimental joy is soon broken up, for there comes 
on the scene Arthur Fleming, Humphrey’s master in art, and the 
evidently predestined lover of the fair Ersilia. Perhaps the 

tt personage in the whole or is this Arthur Fleming, 
whose imfluence is so important. e are told that he is pure and 
hoble, high-minded and a good artist ; that he is not strong, and 
that he is not young; but these are mere words, and give no dis- 
dinct image of the man ag he lives and moves through the pages. 
‘We cannot for the life of us understand why Erxsilia falls in love 
with him so quickly and so devotedly ; for the only thing that he 
really does is to get ill, and be somewhat too impatient in his con- 

nce for either a strong man orasweet soul. It seems to us 
that the character has been drawn from life, and drawn too close at 
hand to be artistically correct. It wants the clearness of those 
ideas which, however they may have been suggested, are in a 
certain sense an author's own creation by thought and meditation. 
Here the lines are as indistinct as a badly focussed photograph ; 
while the whole treatment evidently suggests perfect acquaintance 
with the original. And, from the very fact of that perfect acquaint- 
ance on the part of the author, explanatory details and graphic 
touches are left out for the sake of a more intimate description of 
thoughts and mental conditions which do not give us character or 
personality. As we have said, the raison détre of the master is 
visible from the first, and there is never any doubt about the part 
which is to be assigned to him. He and Ersilia fall in love with 
ach other, picturesquely not dramatically, as in the following 
scene 

Bt , held at the ecard-table by Mademoiselle Mathil 
the room to round Mr. Fleming 
Exsilia, two wax candles made a circle of light. They shone on the 

lished floor, on the open music-book resting against faded red silk 

of the piano, and on the subtle harmonies of colour where the tender 
whiteness of Ersilia’s hand met the yellowing ivory of the keys, the yellow 
whiteness of the lace ruffies round her slender wrist. 


Just as evident is the part to be played by M. Roussel, whom 
Humphrey is the ve means of bringing into the group. 
Notwithstandi the quiet assertions of this rheumatic and 
mysterious man that he had seen Prince Zaraikine drowned, 
the experienced reader knows that he is telling a falsehood for 
the occasion, and that he is no other than that personage him- 
self. But the author has, we fancy, to use one of her own 
favourite expressions, drawn here as much too liberally on her 
imagination as she has trusted too literally to fact for her Mr. 
Fleming. The Prince is no doubt a scoundrel, but he is not 
a@ fool, and it is to be supposed that he has some kind of meaning 
running through his life and informing his actions. Not caring 
for his wife more than for the first passer-by in the street, but 
terribly hard up for money, we cannot understand why, in the first 

left her so long without applying to her; or why, in the 
second, he took such grave exception to her having a lover as to 
make him fight a duel which was substantially assassination. It 
was nothing to him whether his wife loved Mr. Piensing or not ; his 


“honour” was not implicated—how could it be when he had de- 
serted her, and “ made himself dead” for so long ?—and his affec- 
tion was as non-existent as his honour. Why, then, he should 
run such risk as must needs attend a duel is a mystery of folly 
which is not explained by anything that the author says; and his 
brutality in the interview with his wife is against the natural in- 
stinct of such a man as he is depicted. The working of the char- 
acter altogether is a muddle, and evidently beyond the writer's 
power; the commingling of brutality with chicanery, of the ruffian 
with the escroc, being as untrue to nature as it is false in art. But 
the whole episode of Mr. Fleming’s death, with all the yen 
circumstances, reads to us forced and unlikely—something 

and distorted, and ludicrous rather than touching. It is half the 
batile of success for a writer to know his own powers, and to be 
able to measure exactly the tether of his capabilities. Soft and 
gentle natures suit best the powers of our present author; old- 
tashioned moralities, and, if she likes, new-fashioned sentimentali- 
ties; but the dark and tortuous ways of crime make a road so 
utterly unfamiliar to her that she lands herself at last in the non- 
sense of such a character as Prince Zaraikine, which is of the kind 
known familiarly as neither flesh nor fowl. 

We are sorry not to be able to speak with more praise of this 
book. We thought, as we have said, that My Little Lady had 
introduced us to a writer of sterling merit, and that our literature 
would be enriched by future contributions of equal value; but 
Ersilia is a decided falling off in literary F a sag though it is 
prettily written and delicately portrayed. It is not a novel of 
character, nor of dramatic situation, nor yet of artistic plot; and 
we get tired of a succession of mere pictures like the one we have 
extracted, which are good only as instructions to the so-called 
“illustrators.” We hope that the next novel from the pen of 
this author will be more perfect in the essentials of a well-de- 
veloped work of fiction; and that before she writes and publishes 
again, she will have determined accurately what she can do 
and what she cannot, what she knows in human life and what she 
only dreams and imagines. 


THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT BONN.* 
volume appears at an moment; for the pro 
it aut 


sitions agreed upon at Bonn umn are just now under 

the consideration of the Convocation of Canterbury, and Dr. Pusey’s 
repudiation of them, now so happily withdrawn, had naturally dis- 
quieted many minds. It is well, therefore, that members of Con- 
vocation should have the whole question before them, and should 
thus have the means of testing the soundness and relevancy of the 
various criticisms. Nor, indeed, is the question one which concerns 
English Churchmen alone, whether in Convocation or elsewhere. 
The religious and ecclesiastical side of the question is of course the 
one which is most apparent. But it has other sides to it also which 
the politician and philosophermay study with interest and advantage. 
The religious feuds of Christendom have certainly played as im- 
portant a part in its political as in its ecclesiastical history ; and itis 
probable that they will do so again. Not to go further back, the 
Crimean war owed its origin to a religious quarrel; yet, how 
momentous have been its political consequences! It has, in fact 
altered the map and reversed the political tendencies of Continental 
Europe. The collapse of Russia broke the back of absolutism 
throughout the civilized world, and foreed its representatives one 
by one to govern on constitutional principles, or to make way for 
those who would. The last to succumb was the Pope, and 
he has endeavoured to indemnify himself in the spiritual 
here for the loss which he has sustained in the tem The 
tern question is coming to the front again; and, however long 
the skill of diplomatists or statesmen may be able to shelve its 
solution, it is certain that when the day of reckoning comes the 
religious element will exercise a powerful influence on the negoti- 
ations. We cannot agree, therefore, with those who would dismiss 
with supercilious gibes such efforts towards Christian reunion as 
those which have lately been made at Bonn. One of the cha- 
racteristic traits of British philistinism which excites the derision 
of foreign publicists is the shallow and ignorant criticism which 
the English press, for the most part, tows upon religious 
questions. The political press of France, of Italy, and of Germany 
may possibly be more hostile to some of the received principles of 
Christianity than our own; but at all events foreign writers know 
what they are about, and understand what they attack. They do 
not think it beneath them to master the history of Churches and 
dogmas, even if they should happen to despise them. But, to judge 
from the usual discussion of religious topics in the English press, 
one might suppose that some editors are in the habit of con- 
sidering the qualification of a writer to be in an inverse ratio to 
his knowledge of the subject. We have frequently had occasion 
to expose the fresh and ingenuous ignorance which the Jimes al- 
ways brings to bear on the discussion of theological questions. 
The public will not soon forget its marvellous articles on the 
Bonn Conference of last August, and it is probably a wholesome 
remembrance of the castigation which its ignorance drew duwn 
upon it from various quarters on that occasion that has induced it 
to steer clear of the Bonn Conference in the interval. A speech of the 


* Report of the Proceedings at the Reunion Conference held at Bonn 
between the ts and 16th of August, 1875. Translated from the German of 
Professor Reusch. With a Preface by H. P. Liddon, D.D., Canon of St. 
Paul’s. London: Pickering. 1876. 
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Primate’s in Convocation this week, however, offered too tempt- 
ing a bait to be resisted, and the Times has availed itself of it to 
shoot a Parthian arrow at the Bonn Conference. “It is high 
time,” we are told, “the Bi left off trifling with such matters 
as the Bonn Conference.” e oracle does not tell us when the 
“high time” struck, or why the Bonn Conference belongs to the 
category of “trifling matters.” Is it still in “an Oriental haze,” 
and troubled with a vision of “ Archimandrids”? Anyhow, it has 
learnt one maxim at least of worldly prudence—namely, that when 
ignorance wields the pen, it is safer to deal in assertions than to 
venture on reasons, 

It is not worth while, however, to e seriously against 
writers who are above the vulgar prejudice which prompts ordinary 
mortals to avoid the discussion of questions which they consider it 

them to understand. But crudities which are only 
amusing in the columns of the Times become mischievous when 
propagated under the wgis of the primatial see of Canterbury. 
uesday the Archbishop of Canterbury delivered a speech 
in Convocation which was, we confess, too mysterious for our 
comprehension. The subject under discussion was the propositions 
agreed upon at the last Conference. The Archbishop “ felt 
unable to sign” them because he thought them “abstruse and 
difficult.” This was natural enough, and, had the Primate left the 
matter there, we should not feel called upon to do more than admire 
his caution. Unfortunately, however, he went on to poura stream of 
cold water, not only on the Bonn Conferences, but on all attempts 
at reunion on the constitutional basis of the Church over which he 
presides. “ He felt more in regard to those difficulties which 

sym: , in regard to the same love of the Bible, and from bei 
follow-Christians in this country, than he did in regard to those 
divisions which existed in respect to people who were a great 
distance from us locally.” Does his Grace mean that we are to 
make no effort to reunite with Christians abroad till we have 
made up our differences with all our fellow-Christians at home ? 
en @ forttor? it is a still greater vy | to waste our energies 
e heathen, since they 
Christians 


sons, a the English tongue, and who were Christians, 
but not mem 
might be sought.” 


All this is no doubt very magnificent; but we do not gather 


from the rt before us that the English Churchmen who 
attended the Reunion Conferences at Bonn permitted themselves 
to indulge in the unprofitable day-dreams on which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury pathetically declines to “shut his eyes,” 
Their views were not visionary, but practical; and the task at 
which they laboured, though humble enough in comparison with 
the soaring heights at which the Archbishop aims, was at all 
events within their reach. “It seems to be forgotten,” as Dr. 
Liddon reminds us in his valuable Introduction to the English 
translation of the Bonn Conference Report, “that, while duties are 
for man, opportunities are from God. Man cannot command o} 
portunities for service; but he should ever be ready to make t 
most of them. And God guides man into the paths of duty by 
the opportunities which He offers in the course of His Providence. 
The Olid Catholic movement, as far as English Churchmen are 
coneerned, is an instance of such a guidance.” The Archbishop 
appears to take a different view. Very . But he is bound to 
suggest an alternative. Bishop Butler rebuked and exposed long 
ago the folly of supposing that “to draw pictures of virtue” was 
e same thing as being virtuous. It is to sit at home 
at ease'and discourse on the beauty of Christian unity from the 
ground of Lambeth; but the unity of Ohristendom 
will never be restored in this a A practical beginning must be 
made somewhere ; and, if the Archbishop of Canterbury disapproves 
of the beginning which has been made at Bonn, it is not unreasonable 
to ask him to suggest a better. It is all very well to say that 
“union might be sought,” not only with the various Protestant 
communities at home, but also with “the Swedish Church,” “‘ the 
Danish Church,” “the great Church of Luther,’ and the thirty 
millions of Mormons, Shakers, and other sects which are as nume- 
rous “ across -the Atlantic” as gnats in autumn. But how is the 
union to be sought? Will his Grace est a basis? Will he 
draw out the outlines of a concordat? hen he has done so we 
will discuss it with the same candour with which we have dis- 
cussed the propositions adopted by the Bonn Conference. Of those 
itions this at least can be said, that they are on the old lines 


of pera em Is it on these lines that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury thinks that “union might be sought” with 
the thirty million nor ipts “across the Atlantic,” or with the 


attenuated Christianity without Christ which now representa, for 
the most. part, ‘‘the great Church of Luther”? Unless he has a 
— answer to give to these questions, it would surely be 
to let others endeavour to earn the beatitude of the 
makers under the which at present appot log 
mate and feasible. The sneers of the Zimes they cam afford to 


Libraire de |’Art, Hippolyte Heymann, Editeur. 


come ; but they have surely a right to expect from the occupant 
of the see of Gerken something more substantial and tangible 
than a solemn discourse on the duty of achieving the es wars 
which might be taken as almost a censure on those who were 
working up to the possible. A 
These remarks are not misplaced, for the first half of Dr. Liddon’s 
preface to the volume under review is devoted to a refutation of 
objections against the Bonn Conference, and he |, among 
the rest, the fallacy and the shallowness of such criticism as that 
to which the Archbishop of Canterbury has ts the sanction of 
his official position. The latter half of Dr. Liddon’s preface con- 
sists of an elaborate defence of the Bonn propositions against the 
strictures of Dr. Pusey. For ourselves, we had no doubt from 
the beginning that Dr. Pusey was under a strange misapprehen- 
sion; and we have now his own assurance that the fact was so. 
If Dr. Pusey had read the full Report before he criticized the 
ropositions which were finally adopted, we feel confident that 
: would never have criticized them at all. Altogether the 
Report is singularly interesting. Dr. Dillinger’s remarkable 
speeches occupy the greater A ng of it, and the rt is well 
worth for their alone. We may that the 
volume is very p for its size and matter. 


L’ART* 


[42 T, an illustrated review published weekly in Paris, has at 

least the merit of being very both in size and concep- 
tion. The dimension of the page is no less than seventeen 
inches by twelve; each number contains twenty-four pages; the 
illustrations every week consist of one, sometimes of two, lange 
etchings; also there are occasional lith ikewise reproduc- 
tions croquis or sketches—somewhat scratehy, it must be ad- 
mitted—besides woodcuts, which have the merit, with the atten- 
dant demerit, of being unlike our English methods. It might 
have been feared that an enterprise so gigantie—the largest by far 
now afloat—would have tired out projectors, subscribers, and 
readers alike. Yet we are glad to say that these three volumes, 
with a fourth auspiciously begun, show i 3 the latest 
numbers are an advance on the earliest. The material bulk, how- 
ever, is a misfortune; L’Art can only be carried about in a wheel- 
barrow 


The preface, which we do not much admire, is in true French 
fashion; Prometheus, almost as a matter of course, takes part: in it. 
The entire universe would seem to be too small for L’Art. More- 
over, it appears that “ the union of new forces with the intellectual 
power of humanity” has hitherto been much neglected, and that. 
there is “ need of a revival which may stimulate soul.” . Then 


ment in politics, philosophy, and morals.” This is indeed some- 
thing like an art journal! 


the first. Turning to the illustrations, 
we find that they afford some tolerable examples i 
processes of reproduction now in And we are rather 
lad to find that no space is given to chromo-lith hs—an art of 
fate made common, and only to be tolerated when at its best. 
Among the least fortunate of the reproductions are the so-called 
facsimiles from origi ings or sketches—a class of work 
which, if turned out of hand well, has much value and attractige- 
ness, Equally unsatisfactory are ree, the reprints from old 
engravings; the lines which ought to be continuous are broken, 
the chiaroscuro is crudely black and white, and the whole plate . 
tends to rottenness. In certain of these processes photography 
comes in as an intermediate agent; even in the admirable wood- 
cuts from statues in the Museum of Naples, it is evident that 
photographs must have aided the draughtsman in his outlines 
and articulations. rmanence of all the illustrations seems 
the ink used in the printing. The 


moyen-ige et aT de la renaissance. These reproductions. 

first-elass of their kind, were published in 1864, and among them 

tat d’un i 


in metal, severally BANS Te- 


” impressions 
year by year; at first had a force, relief, and detail little short 
of the originals; now persistent fadings, they are reduced 
almost to . We think, therefore, that L’Aré is wise not to 
Besides, is not an 
art, neither are these processes.of delicate 


before us aims at something 
Tomes I, IL, 


* L’ Art; revue hebdomadaire Premiére année, 


“in sympathy” and in “love to the Bible,” and in the fact of 
their not “ being fellow-Christians in this country ” or elsewhere. 
But the Archbishop did not mean this. He says, indeed, that he 2 
“ should like to begin with those who are about our doors”; but ; 
his vision soon | till it embraced “ the Swedish 
Chureh,” and “the Danish Church,” and “ the great Church of 
Luther”; and then, “gazing across the Atlantic,” “he could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that there were some thirty million per- é 
ollow platitudes which take a more practical turn. Ihe connexion ; 
between art and industry is spoken of as if it were a new discevery. : 
Nothing is to escape notice. 
in the past aud in the present” will be thoroughly ied. 

; Furthermore, “the end is to make war against the theoretic in- 
differentism which is dominant among artists—an enervate and oS a 
sterile eclecticism, not less fatal to progress in art than toe advance- 

done . the first year, and the second | as. we have said, 
ted permanence of some processes proved paintulty 
illusive; take, as an example, that of Poitevin’s litho-photo- ; 
graphy, unfortunately employed in the maguificent albums os 
of illustrations to M. Labarte’s Histoire des Arte industriels au 
fouches un coche ons nar Gerthier 
mechanical operations. he journal 
=. 
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more; the actual hand of the artist is present, so that some few 
of these copies, being the product of the free spirit of art, may 
fairly take rank as origi 

e consummate art of the best French etchers has of late years 
been made familiar to England by the plates published in The 
Portfolio, Indeed, L’Art borrows, with the consent of Mr. 
Hamerton, the editor of that journal, a “Cour de maison hol- 
landaise,” etched by M. om from a choice example of De 
Hooghe in our National Gallery. For tone, for suggestion of 
colour, for shadow without blackness, and light without crudity, 
as well as for a realism which represents illusively the substance 
and the surface of stone, bricks, and mortar, this plate is almost 
beyond the reach of criticism. Here is an instance in which a 
copy takes independent rank as an original. It used to be said 
that Coleridge in his translation of Wallenstein improved upon 
Schiller; it is almost a truism that a translator of poetry must be 
himself a poet, and he often shows his divine ps by throwi 
himself into the real ing and living spirit of the author wi 
an ardour which carries him a little over the bounds and impels 
him into the license which is the poet's privilege. In some such 
way these French etchings are to be read; they are seldom closely 
literal; they are often to be received as translations or 
even paraphrases. One or two other plates deserve examination. 
M. Jacquemart, known in England among the foremost of French 
etchers, has found a congenial theme from Capella, a rare artist, 
resembling Cup, of whom we have lately seen two examples 
among “ id Masters” at Burlington House. Usually he 
dwells lovingly among tranquil seas under serene skies; but here, 
in “ L’approche de Yorage,” black masses of cumuli charged with 
thunder not only serve as an element of grandeur, but are skilfully 
used as a to a sea horizon flashed with a gleam of 


and each in its movement and vital force gains intention and con- 
duces to unity. The chiaroscuro ranges from points of utmost 
light to masses of deepest shadow, the two extremes being brought 
together by delicately graduated intermediate passages. From the 
multitude of etchings in these volumes we select, —_— for the sake 
of contrast, a plate remarkable chiefly for its audacity. “Le vage 
de Chine,” e by M. Waltner, hardly exaggerates the bravoura 
of Fortuny. To that D’Art naturally gives 
many pages. We are glad to that our English art is not 

In recent numbers are seen to t advantage an 
ing by M. Rajon of a portrait of Mrs. Baldwin by Reynolds, 
also a companion plate by M. Waltner of a picture of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert . Likewise, in a different line of subject, ap- 
pears “ Environs of Norwich,” after Crome. We are informed 
that one object which Z’Art has in view is to make our English 
French criticisms on contemporary English art are often amusing 
expert employed on the Royal 
of last year, who signs his name as a pledge that he is 
to take all consequences, treads on such tender ground 
that we will not attempt a translation, but give in the original 
the following morceaux :— 
M. J.C. Hi cultive le troubadour de ule. MM.C. W. 
A. Elmore, W. E. Frost, “at been faire a fap romanciers, aux en 
aux ae ils n’en existent pas davantage; les inspirations que 
demande M. W. C. T. Dobson au foyer domestique ne sont pas plus 
heureuses; Tro = 8. A. Hart, n’a d’autre résultat que de 
rendre incompranensl e son élection académique. 
La part des Associés n’est pas beaucoup plus brillante que celle des 
jens mémes. M. Henry Stacy Marks est boursouflé, ses préten- 


enough to be worked into the letterpress, na play i- 
tised in France differs considerably 
land. There can be no doubt that 
the mistaken teaching in our schools of art, a teaching which re- 
ires manual finish rather than intellectual grasp of the subject in 
, has tended to reduce ving, in common with other arts, 

to monotonous mechanism. is is made manifest on comparison 
of the Graphic, to take one of the best examples in our current 
literature, with LZ’ Art. More nearly approaching, however, to the 
i 
weno the weed by Se ilbert pub- 
lished in the earlier volumes of the Illustrated London News. Yet 
with a pretty and highly finished English 

woodcut by Mr. J. Whymper, after a drawing of animals with 
landscape surroundings by Mr. Joseph Wolf. This elaborated print, 
as for the drawing-room, and not unworthy of com- 
tail-pieces to Bewick’s Birds, contrasts 
y with the donkeys, 
hants, and We understand that the 
school of w ving will shortly cope this 
journal in unaccustomed force, a commission having been 
reproduce on a large scale the two pictures by 
two by Turner, which hang together in the National 
We are told that a couple are finished, and prove wonder- 


5 


ful specimens of English manipulation. These will doubtless be 
printed each on a separate page, the paper good, and with no letter- 
press at the back; this obvious provision has been made in recent 
numbers with advantage. The conclusion we come to—a sort of 
conclusion to which comparisons often lead—is that the French and 
English modes of wood-ergraving have severally distinctive merits 
alk demerits. We are disappointed not to find architectural plates 
after the style adopted by M. Viollet le Duc, especially as only in 
France can this excellence be reached. In turning over the 
age pages of L’ Art, some woodcuts we meet with are too 
lack; they remind us of certain of M. Gustave Doré’s illustra- 
tions to the Bible, which might apparently have been executed 
before the day when God created light. Speaking generally, we 
would say in favour of the French, on the evidence here and 
elsewhere before us, that in their engravings, as in their pictures, 
they desire tone and unity, and detest distraction; that, more- 
over, they rejoice in suggestive sketchiness with a light and play- 
ful hand, knowing by happy instinct just where to, leave off. It 
must also be admitted that, with considerable realism, they unite 
the higher faculty of dramatic representation of character. This 
intuition of the indwelling spirit of a subject, this power of accen- 
tuating salient points, extends even to landscape, as will be seen 
in some sympathetic studies from the breezy trees, dewy meadows, 
and aerial skies of M. Corot. As a favourable example of the 
criticisms which oe oe these volumes accompany the illus- 
trations, we quote the following :— 
and le paysagiste classique d’avant 1830 prend pour sujet un Saint- 
de toutes pieces, avec des ciels empruntés au Poussin, des rochers pris & 
Salvator Rosa, des palmiers tirés de Raphaél, des temples grecs copiés d’un 
bas-relief quelconque. 

Chez Corot, c’est le procédé inverse. Il est trop amoureux de la nature 
pour ne pas l’accepter telle qu’elle est et la respecter ; mais, suivant le 
caractére des sites qu’il rencontre, suivant leur tristesse ou leur sérénité, 
leur grandeur ou leur grace, son imagination y évoque naturellement telle 
vision riante ou sévére de l’histoire profane ou sacrée. La nature, dans les 
toiles de Corot, reste donc réelle et ressemblante. Et le personnage qu’il y 
ajoute ne fait, au lieu de l’altérer, qu’en accentuer le caractére. 

The letter-press, which sometimes plays only second to the illus- 
trations, is varied so as to meet all tastes. Music and the drama 
are not excluded, yet articles of this sort avoid the flashiness of 
those in the elder journal called L’Artiste. Cookery is not yet 
included among the “ Fine Arts,” an omission which would indi- 
cate that in Paris they have not heard of the fine things which Sir 
Henry Cole K.C.B. has been doing among cae and gridirons 
in London and the country. The articles naturally differ in length 
as in subject; some, such as the illustrated biographies of M. 
Gavarni, M. Corot, and M. Fortuny, are long and elaborate ; 
others, like the account of Russian art, are short and inefficient. 
Evidently one purpose in these many-sided views has been to make 
the journal cosmopolitan ; this, indeed, is essential to its existence. 
A circulation in ome alone could not possibly cover the heavy 
outlay. With this “international ” aim, agents, we are told, have 
been ae allover the world; eleven are apportioned to London, 
four to Vienna, three to Naples, and such places as Bucharest are 
not forgotten. This does, indeed, look like business. With a 
like cosmopolitan motive, art news is collected even from regions 
where art scarcely exists. Some of the writers are also foreign to 
France; thus Mr. Hamerton, who apologizes needlessly for his 

furnishes two papers on “ La nationalité dans Vart.” As 
for the general style of criticism in these volumes, it is that which 
is known as “smart” journalism. It partakes of the offhand 
manner of M. About rather than of the student-like mode of 
M. Gustave Planche, yet it is seldom so brilliant as the writing of 
that blatant critic w Théophile Gautier. Within the range of 
English criticism Hazlitt and Allan Cunningham most nearly aj 
proach these French journalists of art. ‘The weakness of the 
majority of such writers in all countries is that, being Jacks of 
all discoursing with equal gusto on Paris sewage and the 
poetry of Parnassus, they have no profound knowledge of or 
veneration for art. Like Mr. Ruskin, they find it favourable for 
what Bacon calls “ tenes of wit and contradiction”; they use it 
as “a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and 
down, with a fair prospect.” 


MORICE’S PINDAR.* 


fy is no light task to attempt a translation of Pindar. The ex- 
ienced poetess who gave the budding ode-writer a sound 
hint “to sow with the hand, not with the whole sack,” did not 
accomplish all the good results of her excellent advice. In many 
of his odes there is such a crowding together of myth, gnome, 
simile, and metaphor into half a dozen consecutive sentences, that 
to unravel the tangle in English, without losing the thread of con- 
nexion by breaking out into lengthy parentheses, or otherwise 
departing from the original, is a problem costing as much pai 
as any that can fall to the lot of a classical translator. me 
have tried to solve it by —— Pindar into blank verse; 
but there is too much truth in Mr. Morice’s remark in his 
face, that such a version must needs “bear to its ori 
much such a relation as a ship’s mast to a fir-tree, or a trim- 


* The ian and Pythian Odes of Pindar. Translated into 


Verse, by the Rev. Francis David Morice, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
Oxford, and Assistant : Henry S. King 


Master at R School. London 
& Co. 1876. 
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| shows knowledge and command of the means which may best con- 
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clipped hedge to a wild hawthorn; the change in form amounts 
to a change in essence.” Others, like Mr. Myers, with deliberate 
purpose, and no doubt with a somewhat justifiable “ bibliolatry,” 
resort to a prose version after the manner of our Authorized Version 
of the prophetic books of the Old Testament. Here, however, 
the danger is lest the excess of words in the English beyond 
those of the Greek should be in the ratio of three to one. An 
example occurs to us in the description of Apollo's rescue of 
Asclepius from his mother Coronis’s funeral , and the words 
xatopeva in translating which Mr. Myers has 
“ And the blaze of the burning fiery pile was cloven before him 
asunder in the midst,” whilst Mr. Morice goes to the opposite 
extreme in his too brief rendering, “The flames around him 
break.” The original means, of course, that the burning pile 
clave asunder for the god to see and carry off his son; but the 

regnant sentence is, we must confess, very hard to handle. If, 
a ara this is constantly the case, it is in some measure 
a recommendation of Mr. Morice’s choice of metre for trans- 
lating Pindar—that is, an approximation to the original in 
syllabic mt of corresponding stanzas, as well as in length 
of lines in strophe and antistrophe, while for a metrical basis 
resort is had to lish metres with considerable license of 
combinations and equivalents. The result is certainly effective 
on the whole, and may claim to be fairly Pindaric; whilst it 
is no discredit to it that it has a ot smack of Gray, and 
flows with a roll which may or may not have been caught from 
that modern ode-writer. It is impossible to reperuse Pindar—and, 
to understand his drift, he must be reperused, observantly and 
studiously—without a sense of wonder at the riches of his treasure- 
house of poetic expression, and without becoming alive to the 
curious gnomic element which is continually cropping up amid 
long and digressive narratives, and which, quaint as it is in its 
position, is introduced in all earnestness by the poet! Mr. Morice 
says in his preface that he has endeavoured to sustain Pindar’s 
dignity and elevation in representing these — through the 
medium of a translation; and it is impossible to deny that in many 
passages @ sound insight and intention have been rewarded by 
adequate success. e seem to gain a fair idea of the very 
exceptional style and manner of the laureate of royal and noble 
victors, who mingled compliments with admonitions, and was 
never so dazzled by the sunny fortunes of the hero he 4 ra 
as to forget or withhold the lessons of desert and destiny, but in- 
stilled a cautious dread of Nemesis in the same strain in which he 
had just extolled the favourite of fortune. Thus, in the second 


OL _— Ode, amid the praise of Theron of Acragas, a descendant 
of be yg and a victor in the chariot race, who was as much in- 
debted to great wealth as to the prestige of family renown and 


distinction in the games, Pindar cannot refrain from the hint that 
virtue and moderation must blend with these advantages, if they 
are to be enduring. The passage to which we refer will give, 
as rendered by Mr. Morice, a good notion of the moral tone of the 
great poet he translates, and of the mode in which he contrives 
in his teaching to attach a sense of ey ped the posses- 
sion of wealth and external advantages (OL. ii. 53-74) :-— 


What cannot wealth in radiant virtues drest, 

That thrills with eager zeal the inmost breast ? 
Like some bright star its glorious beams it throws ; 
And blest therewith (none better) Thero knows 


How swiftest vengeance waits the guilty dead, 


*Neath earth a stern judge speaks the sentence dread 
Of fate’s resistless sway. 
But by day alike and t 
in a life unvext of toi or need to e Wi soi 
Nor waters of the main me 
For scant subsistence. Fearless days they A ar 
With those Heaven-honoured ones in Truth that joy, 
While sinners cower ‘neath weight of dire annoy. 
Happiest they that thrice endure 
Through life and death, and still from sin are » 
ma such Zeus leads to Cronus’ tower, where round about the island 


wer 
Of blessed spirits strays 
Breath of sea airs, and golden flowerets blaze, 
Some on fair trees, some of the waters bred ; 
Wherewith themselves they garland hands and head. 


Hard as it is to re t Pindar’s sense and elevation of 
sentiment without perceptible abatement in the process, a compari- 
son of the Greek here would justify the impression that the passage 
is finely and faithfully rendered, and t the translator has 
caught the tone and spirit of the poet’s view of the state of man 
after death—a view, as K. O, Miiller noted in his History of Greek 
Literature, markedly in advance of that of Homer in his Odyssey. 

Amidst the choice of passages of beauty offered in the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes one may well be puzzled to make an election. 
The account of the finding of the babe Iamus, child of Evadne 
and Phoebus, where his mother had hidden him in a brake, all 
bathed with golden and deep le gleams of pansy-flowers 
(perhaps “ Viola lutea” and “ Viola cornuta,” but never surely 
wall-flowers, a8 Donaldson would have us think), is a very pretty 
description (Ol. vi. 52-7); and the legend of the discovery of 
Rhodes, et below the sea-surface, by the Sun-god who had 
been ov in the allotment system of Zeus, and of its 

from the 
(Ol. vii. p. 30) 


is a charming myth, to which our translator has done justice in his 
version. The description of Atma and its eruptions in Pyth, i, 
21-8 (ras épevyovrar xevrei), recounting the 
attendant p enomena by day and by night, given truly by Mr. 
Morice, although not with such literality as to impart stiffness to 


his version, may serve for a sufficient sample :— 


’ Gushing thence with purest flow from the secret cavern stream 
Deadly fires. By day in torrents of lurid smoke they sweep, 
But nightly forth, with blood-red gleam, 
Curiing flames hurl rocks in thunder adown the level deep. 
And fiercest the fire-jets upward sent 


By the monster engaoléd, the gazer’s dread, the listener’s wonderment. 
Bound he lies ’neath Atna’s floor, ‘neath its summits dark with trees ; 
Stones for coverlet scar all his back as he cowers o’erthrown. 
The lava-stream and the imprisoned Typhon’s writhing are vividl 
presented, and we fail to find any word of the original which is 
not taken account of directly or indirectly in the translation. We 
must return to the Sixth Olympian Ode to quote Mr. Morice’s 
rendering of its often admired opening. The poet claims that his 
exordium must be particularly splendid, and, with a reference to 
the science of architecture, commences the building of his lofty 
strain :— 
xpuotas trootdcavres edruxei 
kiovas, @s Ore Oanrdv péyapor 
apxopevov 8° épyou mpdcwmov 
As who would frame some us U its with 
Peart me 4 gorgeous hall, Uprears its porch 
On golden pillars hung: 
Our song’s proud front must glitter from afar. 
Here the dignity and grandeur of the conception are fitly 
without recourse to technical terms which import into prose ver- 
sions and commentaries something foreign and alien to the nature 
of the Greek. 

But the translator of Pindar needs the gift of gnomic senten- 
tiousness as much as that of weaving line upon line in what his 
model calls xAvraiow tyver mrvxais (“in song’s bright coil,” 
Morice ; “in the sounding labyrinth of song,” Myers). Twoor . 
three specimens of translated apophthegms from the Olympian 
and Pythian Odes, compared with their vier will show what 
Mr. Morice has achieved in this respect. Ol. ii. 51-2 the poet 
sings :— 

ruxeiv 
metp@pevov aywvias mapave duappdvev. 
Victory setteth free the essayer from the struggle’s griefs.—MyErs. 
And Mr. Morice renders— 


. _ Thus to gain 
The prize we toil for breaks the bonds of pain. 
Akin to this, in Ol. xi. 22, Pindar has it that 
Grovov 8’ €haBov xdppa rravpoi twes. 
To success without pain May but few attain.—Morice 
But the vein is one of higher character and morality where he sets 
forth in a single verse that 
éBadev xai Tpopabéos Aidos.—Ol. vii. 44. 
Prescient Reverence to mortals bringeth ever joy and might ; 
whilst the converse is stated in the sentiment of the Ninth Ode :— 
kal kavcacOat Tapa Katpov 
paviaow broxpéxes (38-9). 
And misplaced vaunts 
Are songs for a madman’ s string. 
Sometimes a Pindaric saw finds curter measure in the co 
in the original, as where the simile employed in Pyth. ii. 36-7 
for the consequences of sin involving those who are near to or 
with the sinner— 
& dpe mip évis 
oméppatos dictwaev Tay 
is rendered thus succinctly by Mr. Morice :— 
Thus one quick spark fires all the dell. 
And sometimes in the translation before us we are surprised to find 
that a rendering which at first sight we suspect as an anachronistic 
importation of new ideas into an ancient sentiment is warranted by 
the inner meaning of the Greek when duly pondered over. Here 
is an instance. In the same ode from which we have last quoted 
the poet says to Hiero, in excuse for his mixture of ill health with 
the gifts of high fortune, 
év map’ avvdvo daiovra: Bporois 
ra pev dv ov Sivavra épew, 
GN’ ayaboi, ra tpépavres 81-4. 
And in the translation Hiero is reminded 
How for each blessing gods bestow They add a double share of woe ; 
Fools may not brook its weight, but wise men find 
The threatening cloud is silver-lined. 
Is there any warranty for the metaphor in the last of these lines ? 
There is at least thus much, that, as Donaldson shows, it is a pro- 
verbial ste for “ putting the brighter or fairer side outward,” 
borrowed from turning old clothes. Therefore, Putting the bright 
lining outside and dismissing from sight its dusky obverse may 
admitted as within the scope of the passage. 
of proverbial expressions, it is quite natural that we 


fairly be 
should find many such in ; some of more or less akin 
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to modern 4 others illustrative of wides Hellenic 
— which have come down to us. In the Sixth Olympian 

the victor, jas, son of Sostratus, is congratulated on his 
luck in the race of mule-cars on this wise :— 

Swotpdrov vids. 
Sostratus’s son, thy feet around Such sandal fair hath fortune bound ; 
(Morice) 
or, as Mr. Myers renders it, “ Let the son of Sostratus know that 
he has his lucky foot in this sandal.” The Greek expression, wepi 
w0da €ori, as Donaldson showed, is equivalent to our saying “ The 
cap fits”; but we also seem to detect in it the ible source of 
the common, and perhaps slang, expression, “ You have put your 
foot in it,” though it is used by us “in malam,” not, as here, “in 
bonam partem.” In the same ode, later on (89-90), Pindar adjures 
&neas, the bearer of his ode to the Stymphalian chorus, to which 
he would have to explain and teach it, to make sure of escape from 
the “ancient reproach that spake truly of Baotian swine” (dpxaiov 
SveBos—Bowriay iv). It has been said that this stigma took its 
from the resemblance of Boeotian wits to the dampness and 
ess of their atmosphere; but one of our later historians of 
Greece refers it (as this renders it reasonable) to a consti- 
a sluggishness induced by the fertility of the country, which 
uxury. 

One or two minor slips we should like to see amended in this 
translation. In Ol. iii. 1-2, Tuvdapidais—edxouat, it is not a wish, 
or prayer, or invocation, which the poet makes, but a confident 
assertion, as is clear if we consult Donaldson and Myers. In 
Ol. v. 3 we should be glad to see some readjustment of the 
verses— 


Deign a welcome to the gift 
Hither that the victor Psaumis sends thee for his mule-car swift— 


which would bring out the curious feature in the original of the 
car being set before its master as the giver of the gift. In 
Ol, viii. 23 we can find no Greek to correspond with the somewhat 
obscure English, “‘ So o’er no folk she reigns.” But, as a set-off 
against these small fault-findings, we could string together, had 
we numberless felicitous renderings of Pindaric expressions 
which indicate Mr. Morice’s ion of at least that boldness of 
fancy and poetic sense which are essential to the translation of so 
soaring a bard. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE.* 


E have read more thrilling romances than Hugh Crichton’s. 
Yet it must have come in as an ‘exciting episode in the 
humdrum existence of an English banker who is a model of un- 
attractive respectability. Not that the novel is by any means a dull 
one as novels go. Perhaps we need hardly say that it would have 
been all the more readable for being curtailed by a third, for that is 
the inevitable criticism on nineteen-twentieths of the fictions that 
drag their tedious length through the reviewer's hands. Yet its 
merits are something more than negative. It is perfectly pure 
and ladylike throughout; the mar is unexceptionable, the 
style simple, and there is no 
coarse sensationalism that could shock the most refined sensibility. 
Besides, it sets - a considerable variety of character, and shows 
an appreciative knowledge of picturesque foreign life. The chief 
defects, besides a certain qodailion are a looseness of plot which 
causes people to turn up promiscuously, vanishing as suddenly as 
they appeared, before we have had time to discern their 
py sary their features ; and a violation of probabilities jn 
straining the incidents which are to become the pivots of 
the action, And, on second thoughts, when we said there was 
no sensationalism in the book, we are reminded that we should 
have made a single exception. The happiness of a couple of 
lives is nearly wrecked permanently by the sacrifice of a third 
in most unnatural circumstances. ere is a nice, taking little 
girl, Mysie Crofton by name, who has glided into an engage- 
ment with a cousin with whom she has been brought up. Their 
course of true love seems likely to carry them very comfortably 
into the tranquil haven of early matrimony. But 9 Bescns indis- 
pensable that poor Mysie should be brought to an untimely end. So 
she is inexorably condemned, and the question is how to dis: 
of her so that the shadow of her death may fall upon Hugh 
Orichton as well as her betrothed. The author manages it in this 
wise. She sends Hugh and Arthur out rabbit-shooting in com- 
pany. Hugh is out of temper for various reasons. After a suc- 
cession of misses, he sees another rabbit before him and throws up 
his gun. Quicker even than the movement—and snap rabbit- 
shooting is quick work—Arthur shouts to him not to fire, lest he 
should frighten Mysie, for Mysie has been visible at some con- 
siderable distance standing on the bank of a canal by the brink of 
alock, It must have been a hetic inspiration of evil on the part 
of the lover, for nothing could have been more unlikely than the im- 
pending catastrophe. So the prosaic Hugh does just what most 
people would have done in the circumstances ; he ejaculates “ Non- 


sense,” and knocks the rabbit over. But immediately on the sharp 


2 en oe it, and falls headlong into the canal. 
gentlemen of course are on the spot as fast as their legs can 


ane _— By the Author of “Lady Betty,” &c. 


thing in the way of expression or 


carry them there, and the remorseful op is making plunges like 
an otter. He might have made sure of coming straight on the 
unhappy girl in the still water, but it is ordered otherwise. Some- 
how he ingeniously manages to miss her; there is nothing to be 
done but let the water drain off, and then, when at last she is 
landed on the bank, it is found that she has been spared the slow 
pain of drowning. She had been the unfortunate victim of a 
coincidence of fatalities ; and how she should have struck her head 
on the stones, considering that she tumbled into deep water past the 
sheer sides of the lock, we confess ourselves utterly incapable of 
conceiving. 

As for looseness of plot, the author is utterly indifferent to 
those unities of place to which the purists of an earlier 
insisted on attending so rigidly. The story opens in Italy; in 
consequence of a lovers’ misunderstanding, the hero, Hugh, returns 
to England, carrying with him and leaving behind him a bitter 
disappointment and melancholy heartaches. But the severed 
lives, with the attraction and repulsion of injured feelings, are 
never brought together again till very near the close of the 
volumes. For a time the little Italian household is almost suffered 
to slip from our recollection, and we are distracted in the mean- 
while from the main excitement by subordinate interests which 
engross our attention, although it is only fair to say that these last 
are not without their bearings on the former. But the result 
is a gratuitous diffusion of our sympathies where it would 
need all the mechanical art of the writer to make us con- 
centrate them on any one of her characters. We may add 
that she has either written her book in some ignorance of 
the weaknesses of society, or, as we think more probable, has 
chosen deliberately to try to elevate the tone of society b 
ostentatiously affecting to ignore its prejudices. Many school- 
mistresses and governesses no doubt are ladies of better education, 
accomplishments, birth, and breeding than those who make 
use of their services. No doubt, in virtue of the responsibilities 
of their important charge, they ought to be treated with the 
utmost deference and consideration. Unfortunately, however, 
they seldom are so treated, and most people will confess to a 
faint sense of respectful repulsion towards ladies whose business it 
is to discipline a schoolful of buoyant girls by affecting the virtues 
of austerity, till these almost become a second nature to them. 
At all events we should regard it as something of a social phe- 
nomenon were we to light upon three maiden sisters, school- 
mistresses, who mixed on the easiest terms with the golden youth of 
the best county society, and whose Christian names were famili 
taken in vain by eligible young gentlemen, the beaux of the neigh- 
bourhood. The author, however, tacitly assumes this to be the 
normal state of things; nor does she hint at worldly-wise parents 
deeming it anything of a mésalliance were flirtation to end in 
something more serious. In like manner the family of a well-to-do 
solicitor, who Have a pseudo-fashionable set of acquaintances in 
South Kensington, are delighted to encourage the foreign 
cousins that they welcome in looking out for pupils or as 
situations as governesses; nor do they make any display of fooli 
prejudices as to the elder of the sisters trying her fortunes on the 
stage. We grant that it would have been snobbish had they 
behaved differently, and that the kindest thing they could do was 
to help a couple of penniless girls to get their living in a respect- 
able way. But, as things are, and considering their circum- 
stances on the borders of the gay world, it was sufficiently to their 
credit to act as they did for ie author to have called her readers’ 
attention to it. 

These two Italian girls, English by the mother’s side, are drawn 
with no little art and spirit. ‘Both are fascinating in their different 
ways, but the characters are made to contrast with each other charm- 
ingly. Violante, the younger, is blessed with a voice that might 
be a gold mine, and has beauty and sweet manners to back it up 
with. Her father, a professional musician, has always destined her 
for triumphs in the opera; but his cherished ambition is doomed 
to disappointment. Violante’s shrinking shyness mars everything ; 
her nature is prosaic, and not at all dramatic, and even in re- 
hearsing at home she acts execrably, Rosa, on the other hand, 
with a voice harsh as a peacock’s, is a born actress, and so throws 
herself into her parts in trying to animate her sister that, were 
there only spectators, she would bring down the house. The 
scene between the two is very prettily given where Rosa is acting 
the impetuous Don Giovanni to Violante’s awkward and embar+r 
rassed Zerlina :— 

It was a pretty scene in the hot, shady room ; Rosa in her fantastic drass, 
her eyes bright, her face full of ardour, acting the part with a force and 
fervour that seemed marvellous to Violante; and the slender, i 
white-robed girl, with her birdlike voice and natural grace that yet lent 
itself so imperfectly to the gestures and smiles she was trying to copy,.so 
little inspired by the fictitious character and feeling that Don Giovanni's 
vehement and characteristic loving made her hang her head and blush, 
forgetful of the coquettish response intended. 

We are sorry that the author should not have carried more of this 
graceful vi of —. into her scenes of English life. When 
we leave Italy and Violante’s stage experiences for the quiet 
English town of Oxley, we decidedly lose by the change. Pe 

the home pictures are —_ too realistic ; for though the le are 
good-looking, healthy, and cheery, with the exception of the gentle- 
men whose lives were blighted on the canal bank, they are on the 
whole insipid and commonplace. Of course it is Violante who 
is at the bottom of Hugh C ichton’s romance. It would sound 
like a shock and a scandal to the whole neighbourhood that 
a staid banker, the very incarnation of business qualities and tame 
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propriety, should bring this impulsive yo 0 singer home 
at the House. Yet it the first 
that his romance must have a happy ending somehow, and 
that the game of cross purposes et | the lovers for so 
long can only come to one inevitable co ion. In the mean- 
time, and as the story draws leisurely towards its end, the 
introduction of the sweet but fantastic yo Italian as pupil- 
teacher throws some picturesque light into the dull interior of 
the Miss Vennings’ seminary. But in making one of her lead- 
ing couples happy the author seems to think she has done 
enough. The survivor of the parallel love affair which ended so 
prematurely in the canal never attains to the fruition of the 
consolation which we are all along led to believe is in store for him. 
He is a good-natured fellow, though somewhat mawkish ; just the 
sort of man to piece up his broken life if some congenial and sym- 
pathetic heart were brought in contact with his own. And one of 
the fair spinsters of the school is only too willing to play the part 
of ministering angel. Her frank manners betray what we can 
scarcely call her secret; her fine blue eyes fill with tears as Arthur 
breathes into her sympathetic ears half-resigned lamentations over 
his melancholy lot. hoolmistress as she is, and although some- 
what muscularly made, Florry Venning isa captivating girl; and 
if the aunt of the lorn lover, who has stood in the place of a mother 
to him, offers apparently no objection to this union, we should be 
only too glad to see the young lady made happy, as she longs to be. 
But the author at the last moment decides otherwise, and, after lead- 
ing us fully to expect a final pro , she closes her tale with startling 
abruptness, and sentences ur Orichton to solitary transporta- 
tion in India. That we felt the decision to be a disappointment 
and a mistake is a proof that our imagination had been wrought 
upon by successful treatment ; and indeed we have read the story 
with more than average interest, although here and there the 
attention would flag notwithstanding our conscientious efforts to 
steady it, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


pee * differs from most regions of special archeological 
interest in the comparative penury of its relics of the remote 
past and in the compensating richness of more recent periods, and 
the general vitality of its actual existence. While Tyre and Sidon 
have vanished far more completely than Memphis and Nineveh, 
while even the later Roman period has left few traces of itself, 
on the other hand the recollections of the Crusading and Venetian 
epochs are comparatively fresh, the slopes of the Lebanon are a 
scene of busy industry, and Beyrout, the heir of the old Pheenician 
marts, is passing through one of the most prosperous phases of its 
chequered history. It follows that any comprehensive account of 
Phoenicia on a | scale is likely to be a medley; the writer 
cannot omit the specifically Phcenician part of his subject; but, 
from sheer poverty of material, is compelled to eke it out with a 
variety of extraneous matter. Dr. Prutz’s work is not wholl 
exempt from the suspicion of bower and hardly conreaponto 
to the expectations aroused by the title; yet we can scarcely 
quarrel with him for giving us more than we anticipated instead 
of less. The value of his work as a contribution to Phoenician 
archeology is almost wholly comprised in the chapter on ancient 
Tyre, and even this is little more than a compilation from the 
researches of others. The most important part of itis a disserta- 
tion on the geological changes which, by alfecting the sea-level, 
and aided by the mole constructed by Alexander the Great, have 
gradually submerged a portion of the ancient city, filled the 
original harbours, and converted the two islands into one, It is 
illustrated by plans indicating the theories which have been 
broached upon the subject. Dr. Prutz seems not to possess the 
specially Semitic erudition necessary to constitute him an autho- 
rity on the life and polity*of Pheenician Tyre; and, in fact, little 
can be added to the researches of Mivers and Kenrick until the 
great enterprise here suggested shall be carried out, the mole re- 
stered, the sea drained away from the submerged city, and the 
recovered site carefully excavated. Dr. Prutz’s description of 
Baalbec is exceedingly enthusiastic. The city, he thinks, is adapted 
by nature to be the capital of Syria, and would become so under 
a judicious administration. A chapter on Beyrout describes the 
present condition of this chief of Syria as extremely flourish- 
ing, and. as the seat of a highly i nt Kuropean community, 
the German element in which is ing considerable. The 
most original of Dr. Prutz’s contributions to our knowledge 
are perhaps his chapters on the history of Tyre under the Crusaders, 
and on the Venetian community established there. The latter 
contains much curious antiquarian information, as does a dis- 
quisition on the Venetian church of St. Mark in the city. 

The veteran Von Ranke has judiciously abstained from entitli 
his work on the Seven Years’ Wart a history of the eventfi 
conflict. It is properly described by him as a contribution to the 
history of the. pexiod—an historical. essay, in fact, occupied with 
the causes and consequences of the struggle rather than with its 
actoal incidents, and based to a considerable extent upon recent 


* Aus Phinizien, ische Skizzen und historische Studien. Von 
Hans Prutz. Leipzig: London: Asher & Co. 

t+ Zur Geschichte von Qesterreich: und Preussen. zwischen den Friedens- 
schliissen 2u Aachen und Hubertusburg. Von Leopold von Banke. Leip- 
zig: Dumcker & Humblot. London: Asher & Co. 


ve been materi to ify acce views i 
rights and wrongs of he war; but the to 
light its influence on the European political system—the approxi- 
mation of ancient rivals, the formation of new ties, the introduc- 
tion of fresh members into the international concert ; above all, the 
eparation for American independence by the destruction of the 
nch colonial power against which the English colonists: had 
hitherto needed protection. Perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing part of the book is a memoir by Chancellor Fiirst, Prussian 
nt at the Court of Vienna immediately before the outbreak of 

e war, in which the characters of Maria Theresa and her 
Ministers, and of the Austrian administration in general, are 
sketched in a very lively style. 

Francisca von Hohenheim * was for many years the; mistress, 
and eventually the duchess, of Carl Duke of Wurtemberg, cele- 
brated in connexion with Schiller. She appears to have been 
an amiable and, notwithstanding her ambiguous situation, pious 
woman, whose beneficial influence on her probably contri- 
buted to that reformation of conduct which regained for him the 
i are set forth at 
great, and indeed tedious, length i 

eare to represent her original 
most unfavourable light. He may have deserved all the harm 
said of him; but it is no ial breach of charity to surmise 
that, had he been an angel, things would nevertheless have taken 
much the same course. Duke Charles was certainly much above 


strategy,t translated from the Russian, 
appears to be precise and lucid. it is divided into two sections, 


The second volume of Radenhausen’s Osiris t may, like the 
first, be described as a physical history of the universe, with few 
pretensions on the score of originality, but admirable as a lucid 
and pregnant condensation of the most generally accepted results 
of scientific inquiry. This character applies more particularly to 
the first volume, which treats of inorganic nature; the problems 
of biological development, discussed in the second, affording more 
scope for controversy. In general, however, Herr Radenhausen’s 
representation of the cosmical process acce as fai 
corresponding to the present condition of knowledge, even by these 
most disposed to is materialism as merely the groundwork 
of fact from which it yet remains to educe a truly philological 
cosmogony. 

Dr. Volkelt §, known as the critic of Hartmann and Schopen- 
hauer, has published an interesting monograph on dreams, 
founded on Scherner’s work on this subject. In Scherner’s view 
the visions beheld in dreams are chiefly repetitions of the dreamer’s 
eontemporaneous physical sensations in an idealized . Of this 
he gives — instances, to sundry 
others from his own experience. pleads guilty, for example, to 
having on one occasion exceeded in beer, and shows how the 

ing physical sensation was translated in sleep into a number 
but oll of being: inte the Sling of 
indisposition, but i into the feeli 
listless drowsiness. Such observations open up an in ing and 
obscure chapter in psychology. . Dr. Volkelt’s own theory is that 
of Hegel, who terms every dream a microcosm, and regards the 
production of a rudimentary degree of consciousness out of a state 
of slumber.as an i in miniature of the passage of Not Being 
into Being, so much insisted on in his philosophy. 

Herr Byk || has written a very i ing volume on the prie- 
philosophers upon whom bestows the appellation ualists, 
including all the most eminent names except Democritus, Hera- 
clitus, and the Eleatic school. The fitness of the designation is 
scarcely apparent, as by Herr Byk’s own definition these thinkers 
were ail engaged in the quest of an absolute unity, and it is only 


* Herzog Karl von Wiirtemberg und Franziska von Hohenheim. Bio- 
isch dargestellt von L. Vely. Stuttgart: Simon. London: Willi 


& Norgate. 

Strategische Aufsiitze. Won Leer. Aus dem Russischen. Gera: 
Reisewitz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Osiris. Weltgesetze in der Exrdgeschichte. Von C. Radenhausen. Bd. 2. 
Meissner. London: Nutt. 

Die Traum-Phantasie. Von Dr. Johannes Volkelt. Stuttgart : Meyer 
& Zeller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die vorsokratische Philosophie der Griechenin ihrer organischen Gliedere 
Von 8. A. Byk. Th. 1. Die Dualisten. Leipzig: Schaefer. 
VWondon: Asher & Co. 


the average level of the German princes of his day. Some | 
of his on the state of France, written in daca a Visit to ” 
country, show remarkable sagacity. “‘ France,” he says, “ is at 
oe and the most drastic remedies seem entirely in vain. The 
King is more than weak; the Queen addicted to every kind of 2 
dissipation, and justly odious to the people ; commerce, agriculture, 
credit, all are prostrate. The States-General are to be convoked ; 
oe but to what end where there is no fidelity or confidence, and none 
are really in earnest? Instructor Time, what art thou about to 
reveal ? 
illustrated by examples from the most celebrated campaigns. It 
is prefaced by a review of previous strategical literature since the 
= General Lloyd’s critical history of the Seven Years’ 
ar. 
| 
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in virtue of their efforts in this direction that they are entitled to 
rank as yen ee at all. With him, as with most others, 
Thales ranks as the founder of Hellenic ewer wh the first who 
attempted to reduce the multitude of natural phenomena, and of 
their personifications in the popular mythology, to substantial unity 
as manifestations of a single principle. He admits having fre- 
quently taken considerable liberties with the philosophers whose 
Opinions he describes, and having availed himself of the dangerous 

ivilege of reconstruction by divination to a degree only justifiable 
by the fragmentary condition of the primitive texts. On the other 
hand, his quotations are ingly numerous, although the 
majority are necessarily derived from late and second-hand autho- 
rities, such as Plutarch and Di Laertius. It may further be 
= in his excuse that the object of his work is not so much 

state the opinions of individuals as to exhibit the progress of 
philosophic thought as a consecutive movement. 

Paul Scheffer-Boichorst returns to the charge against the 
authenticity of the chronicle of Dino Compagni*, and, after a full 
examination of the grounds — in its defence by Professor 
Hegel, reiterates his conviction of its being a forgery. 

F. Becker, in an ingenious essay on the supposed caricature of 
the Crucifixion ¢ discovered among the ruins of an ay sees palace 
at Rome, ascribes the sketch to the age of Septimius Severus, and 
contests Garrucci’s opinion that the idea of it was derived from an 
actual crucifix. He seems unacquainted with the opinion of Mr. 
King and other English archeologists that the caricature has no 
reference to the Crucifixion. 

Herman Grimm’s { fifteen essays on literary and artistic subjects 
are for the most part but — affairs, and scarcely worth the 
trouble of collecting, though all are distinguished by the writer's 

istic elegance of treatment. In one or two instances 
the interest of the subject redeems the slightness of the execu- 
tion, jally in the case of the essay devoted to the powerful 
and eccentric ian painter, Antoine Wiertz, a man of truly 
original genius, who presented himself to the world as the rival or 
successor of Rubens, but will probably be ranked by posterity as 
intermediate between Kaulbach and Fuseli. Herr Grimm is too 
much under the influence of academical convention to be altogether 
just to so daring, and in some respects grotesque, an innovator in 
all things conventional and academical. The most elaborate of the 
literary essays is an analysis of the character of Hamlet, arriving 
at the conclusion that it is “an incarnate contradiction,” and 
must consequently always remain more or less enigmatical. A 
review of the life and works of Cornelius, which concludes the 
volume, is of more compass and authority than anything else in it, 
and ht have been advantageously published as a separate 
work. It includes several interesting notes of interviews with 
Cornelius, mostly with a bearing upon the mortifications he under- 
went in his latter years. 

Eleven enormous volumes have at last brought Herr Klein’s 

history of the drama to the history of the drama of Eng- 
d§, which, if continued upon the scale of the first volume 
devoted to it, may probably be oo in about eleven more. 
Herr Klein has not yet got beyond the early miracle plays, to 
which about a hundred and twenty pages are devoted out of a 
volume of 750. The remainder are occupied with the ancient 
Celts, the Roman and Saxon conquests of Britain, the lays of the 
Welsh bards, Ossian, Chaucer, Robin Hood, anything and every- 
thing except the English drama; the whole intermixed with 
tesque sallies against Immanuel Kant and other persons and things 
equally germane to the matter. It would be hard to find a more 
i instance of the misapplication of industry, erudition, and 
literary ardour. 

A little volume of musical criticisms, published under the name 
of La Mara ||, will be found — as a a — of the 
most Te ntatives, er excepted, of the prevalent 
Rubinstein tein, Franz, and Brahms espe- 
cially be cited as composers who have attained such a position as to 
have created a genuine demand for accurate information respecting 
their principal pieces. This the writer supplies with evident ae 
and pai ing, and his criticism, thoug' ical, is in no re- 
spect abstruse. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
catalogues it contains of the composers’ principal works. 

The name of O. F. Pohl isa tee for good work in the 
> wee of musical criticism. His carefully written biography 
of Haydn, however, has not as yet advanced beyond the composers 
reception into the family of Prince Esterhazy, at which period he 


had indeed acquired a reputation, but his great works were 
yet to come. ydn’s life is at best uneventful, and the general 
placidity of the narrative is enhanced by the minute investigation 


* Die Chronik des Dino Compagni. Von Paul Scheffer-Boichorst. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 


Der Spott-Crucifiz der rimischen Kaiserpaliste. Yon F. Beckcr. 
Gen: Reisowitz. Nutt. 


See Neue Folge. Berlin: 


Geschichte des Engli: Drama’s. Yon J. L. Klein. Bd. 1. Leipzig : 
nglischen Von ipzig 


: Williams & Ni 
Musikalische Studienkipfe aus der Jungstvergangenheit und 
You Le Mare Leipaie & London: W: & 
orgate. 


J Haydn. Von C.F. Pohl. Bd. x. Abth. x. Berlin: Sacco. 
Landen & Nengute 


which his biographer has bestowed upon points in themselves of 
no great moment, but which could not be neglected without de- 
struction to the entire texture of the narrative which they collec- 
tively constitute. A work written on this plan must, indeed, be 
unattractive to general readers, but finds its justification in the 
needs of the exclusively musical public, whose interest in Haydn 
requires more substantial satisfaction than the knowl that he 
was @ Si ly amiable man of retiring habits, with the kindest 
of patrons and the unkindest of wives. 

Anton Springer’s investigation of the circumstances attending 
Michel Annie’ from 1508 to 1512 * is mainly 
based upon the information recently brought to light by the edition 
of the artist’s letters by Melanesi and his Life by Gotti. It is a 
clear and interesting monograph. 


specting Shakspeare’s life, but his notices of the degree in whic 
yw a ts and artists have been indebted to the _— 
dramatist, if not precisely new, are yet acceptable from the clear- 
ness and neatness with which they are grouped together. 

A tragedy on the history of Savonarola{, by Ernst Koppel, 
shows nw | intentions, but the writer’s powers are not yet 
adequate to the subject. It is indeed questionable whether the 
story of Savonarola 1s as well adapted for dramatic treatment as 
Lenau has shown it to be for epical. Herr Koppel, at all events, 
has not succeeded in breathing life into his personages ; their decla- 
mation is irreproachable, but they are almost as entirely represen- 
tatives of conventional as are the heroes of the quaint puppet- 
plays edited by C. Engel.§ The fourth part of this series contains 
“ Geneviéve,” “ Jack Pudding as Exorcist,” and “ Almanda.” 


The January number of the Rundschau || has a pretty novelette 
by E. Wichert; the conclusion of Herr Raasléff’s paper on the 
constitutional crisis in Denmark, which seems likely to terminate 
in a coup @état; a long and laboured apology for Goethe’s bi- 
gamous Stella, with some interesting references to its possible 
connexion with the family circumstances of Jacobi; and a valuable 
communication from the naturalist Anton Dohrn, respecting the 
aquarium established by him for scientific purposes at Naples, 


* Michel Angelo in Rom, 1508-1512. Von Anton Springer. Lei : 
Hirzel. London: Nutt. 
t+ William S re. Eine neue Studie iiber sein Leben und sein 
Dichten. Von Karl Fulda. Marburg: Ehrhardt. London: Asher &-Co. 


Savonarola. Trauerspiel von E. Ko: Bernburg: Schmelzer. 
Triibner. peel. 
§ Deutsche P lien. Herausgegeben von C. Engel. Th. iv. 
Oldenburg: Sch London: Triibner. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Hera ben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 
Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 
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GOUT, a INDIGES TION. 


DINNEFORD & Co., 172 New Bond Street, London. And of all Chemists. 
ASTHMA and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS.—The most effectual 
Remedy will be found to be 
DATURA TATULA, prepared in all forms, for Smoking 
and Inhalation, by 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
43 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
And Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


” D®! LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are invaluable for 


. Throat, and Chest. All persons suffering from Bronchitis, Hacking 
Cough, and aasivenion of rest should take them.” The above is from Mr. EARLE, M.P.S., 
jold by all Druggists at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, per Box. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for FEBRUARY. New Edition now ready. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. New Edition now 
postage free. ‘The New Edition of Mudie’s 3 
} oy Prince Consort, Vol. wi Kinglake’s Crimea, Vol. V.; Tennyson’s Queen Mary ; 


t 
, Feathers ; Valentine and Ys Brother; W hitel ladies ; Hostages to Fortune ; ee ; Fay 
4 
Jean 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A Revised Edition of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of KS, in Ornamental Bindi 
adapted for Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen's Libraries, and fur Wedding and Birth 
Presents and Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtai 

with je least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTO 

ARCADE, MANC CHESTER, and from ail Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’sSelect Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


fe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


a tions from One Guinea to any saenits according to the supply required: All 
ks, English, French.and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 

sof New Publications, gratis and post free. 
at *,* A Clearance Caogns of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


be had free on 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON'S. :HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street. near the Pol y techni 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded in 1841. _Patron—H. RH. the PRINCE of WALES. President_THOMAS 

CARLYLE, Esq. This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 

in various Languages. Subscriptions, £3 year,or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

—* — Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
pen Ten Half-past Six. 


Liverpool, 2. 


ALID FURNITURE.—READING EASELS snd SED 


TABLES combined, for holding Books and Meals in any position over a Bed 
Chair, 30s. ; Invalid Couches, adjustable to amy-inelination, £5 5s. ; Bath Chairs, 30s. ; Recmiey 
Chair, Bed and Couch ew mbined, £7 10s. ; Merlin Chairs, £7 10s. ; ; Car rying Chairs, with sliding 


£2 Bed Rests, i2s.6d.; rapped Com 25s. Reclining Boards, &e. Drawin: 
free.—J. CARTER. ca New Cavendish treet, Great P Portiand Street, London - 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
TON & O N 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the Clergy, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKESPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, &.W. (Opposite the Haymarket). 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


KINAHA N’S WEES EK Y. 
n the finest 

Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET.OXFORD STREET, W 


OUR CELEARRATED SCOTCH WHISKEY i is distinguished 
for its great and, pasty. tte flavour, which causes it to 
rival the amen of of as Brandies. can therefore be L ay Peay as one of the 
and pleasi a ian Price, delivered ree in London, 40s. dozen, 
bottles and cases included. In bulk, in Edinburgh, lss. 
pergallon. Bankers : Bank of Scotland, References or eash required first orders. 
DOUGLAS & MASON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
Proprietors 


of the scelelurated Receipts, and 
and fi 


a) 
+ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74.9557 88,91, 255, 256, and 301 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS for CHATTERBOX PRIZE 
STORIES.—The Pa ay of CHATTERBOX offer PRIZES of £59, £30, and £20, for 
the three most suitable STORIES for CHATTERBOX. Particulars will be forwarded to any 
one sending a stam and addressed envelope to the Editors, care of the Printer, Mr. John 
STRANGEWAYS, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, London. CHATTERBOX, jd. ws 
Monthly Parts, 3d. ; Yearly Volume, 3s. 

W. GARDNER, 2 Paternoster Buildings. 


WANIED, ESS: AYS on Social, Political, and Theological 


for a New High-class Quarterly Journal. Must ‘be Critieal or Contr - 


To BOOK COLLECTORS.—CATALOGUE of Scarce, Curious, 
and Useful BOOKS, including County and Poetical Curiositics, hunted up in out-of- 
the-way places, now ready. :_ Appl y to J. KinsMAN, Bookseller, Penzance, Cornwall. 


hambers, Halifax, stating terms, &c. 


Just out, 4s. 


CATAIOSUP des livres rares et précieux, anciens et modernes, 
ui composent la BIBLIOTHEQUE de fen M. GIUSTINIANT, ete. ete. a St. Pé ‘ters- 
bourg, Oe etc. This large and celebrated Library will be coming to Public Sale short] 

the above arg ne will sent to each address after receiving 4s. in postage stamps, = r by 

Money Orde: Fei is also to be had by ali Booksellers. ~ for the Public Sale p 

direct immediately to A. EELECKE. 22 Paternoster Row, Londo: 


Now ready, 2s.; post free, 30 Stamps. 


THE } NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1876. Thirty- 
A 1 Issue. Containing full particulars of every N. M: 
Periodical in the United Kingdom, the w of Newspapers, and she Nevtspaper, — ont 
C. MITCHELL & Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Now ready, 15 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, uncut, @ we. 0a. ; or large paper 
(only 100 printed), demy 8vo. £ 
A SELECT COLLECTION of OLD. ENGLISH PLAYS, 


ded ui Dodsley’s. Edited, with Notes and Index to the Notes, by W. CAREW 
Glossary, by RicHarD Morris. LL.D. ‘The last edition _of Dodsley, 


ed of their respective authors. Collection eight; Plays 
lected from of an fifty edditional, and of the whole but iwo 
are obtainable i in a collected fo: 


Runvas & TURSER, 196 Strand, London. 


Tie SOUTH AFRIC: AN CONFERENCE : the Views of 


ST. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


tele 
Portman Square), and 14 Trinity Street, oe 8.E. 
HARVEY'S SAUCE.—COaution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated 3 particularl to observe that each Bottle, prepared 
E.LAZENDY SOM, bears the Labelased somany yearscsigued “Elisabeth Lascnty." 


New Edition, crown 8vo. with Coloured Illustration, cloth, 6s. 


"| pH HISTORY of the BASTILE, and of its Pringi 


Captives. By R. A. Davanroer. To which is added “A Short History of the 
Prisoner called * THe Irony Mask.’” tate 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane Cheapside 
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The Saturday Review. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
A New Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. 


INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; 
Latin Text with . English. Introduction, Translation, Notes, po 
Summary. Tuomas CoLLett Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of word. College, Oxford. ‘The Fifth Edition, revised. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Latest Edition, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
By P. M. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. &c. 

“Dr. Roget's Thesaurus is full of "cnn he jous vocabulary and the entire resources 
tions, and exhibits, as no diet orn the © eS tongue, whether for speaking, 
extraordinary richness and flexi public or conve: for _ or 

ngli Ve te +4 for original written composition 
all writers who desire to haye at command a 

London, Lonemans & Co. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
Philology, more especially as applied to Ay English. Prize Essay, by JAMES 
CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the al Historical Society; Member of the 
English Dialect Society; Assistant at Huddersfield College ; late Modern Master at 
Liverpool College. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


RULES of LATIN SYNTAX, for the use of Schools (on the 
same plan as the Rev. Dr. Farrar’s Greek Grammar Rules). By HENRY 
MusGRAVE WILK1Ins, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


HE NATURAL FOUNDATION of RELIGION. By 
JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Founder and 
former Editor of the “ Quarterly Journal of Science,” &c. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 

[NX A FEW 

WILL BE PUBLISHED, after 

MANY YEARS of PREPARATION, 

‘THE FIRST PART, price Half-a-Crown, of a 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
FINE ART WORK, entitled 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRO NIHILO: the Prelude to the Arnim Trial. 


An English Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CEYLON; being a General Description of the 


Island, Historical, Ph Statistical. Containing the most Recent Infor- 
mation, by an OFFICER, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Map, 283. This day. 


TO JAMAICA and BACK. By Sir Srssarp 


Davin Scorr, Bart. Large crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s, 6d. 
(This day. 


QUEEN of the FAIRIES (a Village Story), 


and other Poems. By VioLEer Author of “ Denzil Place.” day 8vo, 
price 6s. (This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological 


Romance, By the Author of “ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(This day. 


ARTHUR; or, the Knight of Our Own Day. 


By the Author of “ Alice Godolphin.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Next Tuesday. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Antony 


TROLLOPE. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, each 5s. Third 
now ready. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G. 3. Warre-Macvias. y 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Miriam Kerne. Demy 8vo. 16s, (Uniform Katerfelto, 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By FRrances 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘‘ Mabel’s Pro- 
gress,” &c, 3 vols. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By GzorcE 


Merepiru. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE: a Delineation by Pen and Pencil 


of the Mountains, Rivers, Lakes. Shores. Forests, and other Natural Features, and the 
Cathedrals, Castles, Palaces. Ruins, and other Picturesque and Historical Places of a 
Britain and the Continent. Illustrated with Steel Plates and several 


hundred superior Engravin; from Original Draw specially made for this W. 
by some of the most of the day. 


& GALPIN, London. And all Booksellers, 
NOTICE— —It bein rare, Be to convey by mere extracts from 
the Prospectus of PICTUR QUE, EUROPE an adequate conception of this most 
elaborately illustrated Work, it is desi t every one should have an 
ing suitable imens of it. The F have, arranged that m 
= prepared SPECIMENS shall be on view at all the leading Booksellers in Town an 


GPECIMEN PAGE PROSPECTUSES of PICTURESQUE 
EUROPE will also be forwarded by the Publishers, free of cost, to any address, on 


CasseELL, Petren, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Published this day, crown 8vo, 320 pp. 63. 


‘THE MODERN WORLD. By J. A. G. Barron. 


Lately published by the same Author. 
BENGAL: an Account of the Country from the Earliest Times. 
Crown 8vo. 
account of an insportant portion of our Indian Empire.” 


Westminster R 
“*The author has supplied a want which many people in England must often “<- ave _ 
ian Ma 


THE ANCIENT WORLD. Crown 8vyo. 6s. 

“ Mr. Barton's book is one of the best of the kind. He has contrived to condense into his 
various chapters a great amount of valuable information.” —British Quarterly Review. 

* We know no work which, in the compass of some 340 small pages, cives so clear and well- 

informed a critical narrative of pra-historical times as this.” Daily Review. 

“ Outside an Encyclopsedia it would not be very easy'to find a book presenting such a mass of 
information in so accessible and readable a form.” —Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Next week will be published, 2s. 


THE ORGANIZATION and TACTICS of the CAVALRY 
DIVISION. By Major-General BEAUCHAMP WALKER, C.B., Military Attaché, Berlin. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 9s. 
THE a ye of FORTUNE: a Tragedy i in Five Acts. 
. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A., Author of *‘ Philoctetes.” 
SwiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 9s. . 


THE KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Ready. each ls. 


Ruasy SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 

Malins in Dr. Hayman's Case, with ci reface by_J. MARSHALL Hayman. Extracts 

from Minute Book of G Body, with C Edited by 8. R. TOWNSHEND MaYER. 
__—s« ARTHUR H. Moxos, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


New Edition, imp. 16mo. Illustrated, cloth, , gilt edge: 


BOYS’ HOLIDAY BOOK. By the E. 

eo aiaing simple Instructions how to play all kinds of Games, whether in the fields, 
‘oods, the rivers, the play ground, within doors, or at the fireside ; Scientific 
usements, C Enigmas, Charades, 

WILLIAM & Co., Pancras Lane, 


LETTER from the HONORARY SECRETARY to the 
SUBSCRIBERS : Why the Church was Not Consecrated in July last. 
Rivewary, Piceadilly, W. 


Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRACTITIONER: 
A Journal of Therapeutics and Public Health. 
Edited by T. LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., F.BS. 


Tue FEBRUARY Nomper 
ON THE SELF-ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM. By J. M. Cromsre, M.D. 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION By the Eprror. 
And other important Articles. 
Also Reviews of Books ; Clinic of the Month ; and the Department of Publie Health. 


Nore._THE PRACTITIONER, for JANUARY PORTRAIT of the late 
DR. ANSTIE, engraved by C. H. with a ME MO: Dr. Buzzarp. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
"THE BONN REUNION CONFERENCE REPORT for 1875. 


L ee from the German of Professor REUSCH. With a Preface by Canon 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


8vo. 9s. 


RISTIANITY and MORALITY: the Boyle Lectures for 


1874-75. By the Rev. Henny am Professor of History at King’s 
College, and Chaplain of Lincol coln’s Inn. 


Basi. Moxtacu PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF MR. JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S NEW NOVEL, 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 
Will be ready in a few days at all Libraries. 
London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 


This is publi ae New and greatly enlarged Edition. royal 8vo. with 
Portr ait of the Author and 16 Illustrations, cloth, 10s. owe 
Ke ING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION ; or, the 
Phy: eicleay and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expression of the Emotions by 
Countenance, and Gesture. By CHARLES JOHN PLUMPTRE, Lecturer on Public 
ae ee Speaking at King's College, London, Evening Classes Department. 
T. J. ALUMAS, 463 Oxford Street. 


. Just published, 113th Thousand, Is. 
(THE MORISONIANA or FAMILY ADVISER. By James 
MoRrIsowN, the Hygeist. 
Published by the BrrrisH COLLEGE OF Euston Road, London. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Price 2ls. 


and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 


ITES. With Thirty-four different Physicians of 
ith Reports by y: 


and an Appendix on Treatment ratory 
&e.) by by Staehiologioal ical Inhalants. By JoHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, 
“A large number of highly competent sicians have — cases 
great yalueot Hy Dr. deserves of mankind testifying to 
done.’ titioner. 
A discussion of such vast and vital im) 
aabe conclusion if the points in dispute not been obscured by professional 


ly 
“ Here we have two great practical discoveries, one consumption can not be 
cured, but warded of ther by which most deadly complaints 

“Dr Churchill’ el benefit to the world. A great benefustion to the 


Dr. Churchill's di y is an i 
has not been 
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STANDARD BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of i... in lower-Gardens 
all the Year round. By Davip TRoMsox. Editor of “ The Gardener,” “ Author of 

Practical Treatise on the Culture Apple,” “ Fruit Culture att Glass,” 
&e. New Edition (Third), Revised und the Present Time, crown &vo. with 
Engravings, 7s. {This cd day. 


Practical 


“ This book will meet the case of share ee to begin, or 
having begun know not how fo co on a collecting and cultivating them...... It is a model of 
painstaking accuracy and good taste.” agazine, notice of First Edition. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES; HOW to GROW and SHOW 
THEM. By S.Reyrsoips Hote. Fifth Edition, enlarged, crownvo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDY BOOK of ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, and of 
eye. and other AMERICAN FLOWERING SHRUBS, suitable 
for the Wi best kinds, and con: 


imate and Soils of Britain. ith descriptions 
taini Hints for their By Hueu Fraser, Fellow ofthe 


Successful 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cuartes M‘Intosu, 
he King of the Relalane, and lately 


THE HANDY BOOK of BEES, and - Pesitable Manage- 


ment. By A. PETTIGREW. New Edition, revised to 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


The marked success and penerel pope y of the Series of * Ancient Classics for English 
Rosters” lately conch concluded in Twenty V: eo has been accompanied by some regrets, ex- 
pressed both by the friendly critics of press and in peleaie. ona po at its not having been 
made somewhat more comprehensive. 

This has induced us to announce the issue of a 
works of some few Latin and Greek authors 
in the original plan 
This . like the preceding, in quarterly volumes, at Half-a-crown each, 
size and type. It will not be extended beyond eight or ten such volumes. ‘These 
will include the works of Aristotle, Thucydides. Livy, Lucretius, Ovid, Catullus 
(with Tibullus and Propertius), Anacreon, Pindar, &c. 


The New Volume, 


LIVY, 
By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, A.M. 


Will be published next week, 2s. 6d. 


awe F ible to praise too hig hly the and ion of this series of the 

ra a kind of * Bibliotheca teeioremn” for unlearned engine but executed 

accomplished and and 

tone ot the tu a “They will be as ant to scholars as they are i -F 55 who 
know onl: mother tongue.” — British Quarterly hee Review. 

“Itis it to estimate too highly the value of such a series as this in giving ‘ English 

ap on Sex tate Chest which are so remote yet 


All the Volumes of the First Series may be had separately, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 
the whole bound in 10 vols. vellum backs, £2 10s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 


This day, 8vo. 1s. 6d." 


THE SPEECH of the CHANCELLOR of the 


EXCHEQUER in the House of Commons on moving the Vote for the 
Purchase Suez 


of the Khedive’s Shares in the Canal, on February 14, 1876. 
‘With a Note on the Financial Position of the Company. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. 


By Miss Brappon. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES; the New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: the New Novel. By Miss Brap 


Third Edition, post free, 1s. 
DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the caly & 
By Roperr Watts, M.D., M.R.! 
London : MITCHELL & Co. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Successful 
L.8.A., 


Now ready, Twenty-sixth Thousand, 1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


“* Detector’ by We advise the to purchase these ‘ 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pi. a and their their doings re’ 


Opinion. 
London : BAILLIERE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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STRAHAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


Post &vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE WISE WOMAN: 
A Parable. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
Author of “ Alec Forbes,” “ David Elginbrod,” & 


“We bad in the new book the cl 
here which so well in the old one Phantastes m the whole, it may be said 
this ble @ * The Wise Woman’ shows Mr. Mac Don: ald to us as he is when he is most 
individual, most oa himeelf; and for this reason it is kel to te held very = by the 


crowd of admirers and disci les which, during the terary life, this charming 
writer has gathered around *_ Liverpool A 


lear, bracing. almost Soteatentinnty pure moral atmo- 


Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


POEMS. 


By EMILY PFEIFFER, 
Author of “ Gerald's Monument.” 


ane Pfeiffer's best poems are her sonnets...... Some of these are, to our mind, among the 
finest sonnets in the language........ There are flights of true imagination, of which, to our 
=. almost the greatest of English counet-writere might, and possibly would, have been 
proud.” —Spectator. 
"There ts. scarcely a poem in the volume which, is not full of beauties of thought and 
and some are masterpieces of lyric poetry.”"—Scotsma: 


Demy 8vo. with 7 Maps and 122 Illustrations, cloth, 20s. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY; 
Its Rise and Progress: 
By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS. , 


Tenth Thousand, with a New Preface, small 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 
Author of “ Ginx's Baby.” 


Demy 8vo. stiff wrapper, 2s.; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND RITUALISM. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER: 


A Course of Sermons preached in the Temple Church. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, DD. 
Master of the Temple. 


Vol. I. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN: 
An Autobiography. 
By K. F. VON KLODEN. 
Edited, with a Sketch of his After Life, by MAX JAHN. 
Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. 


‘aturday Review, in a recent notice of the German edition of this work, thus epeaie « of 
it rwe are much mistaken if this autobiography does not take rank as a classic. It i 
masterpiece of ingenuous eee and graphic narrative. In its warmth and simplicity 
it it reminds us us of Mr. Smiles’ ‘ Life of Stephenson,’ with the zest of au phy super— 


*,* Vol. II., completing the Work, will be published shortly. 


MR. GLADSTONE will contribute the First of a Series of 
Papers to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for March. 


| THE DUKE of ARGYLL will be among the Contributors to 
the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for March. 


THE REV. JAMES MARTINEAU will contribute a Second 


and Concluding Paperon MODERN MATERIALISM (in reply to _— 
TYNDALL) in the March Number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIE 


THE REV. MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford, will contribute an Article on the RELIGION of POSITIY- 
ISM to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for March. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S Second Paper on BISHOP 


BUTLER and the ae will appear in the March Number of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


STRAHAN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


On the 25th, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 26s, 
MEMOIR OF 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 


ITALY. By Aveusrvus J. C. Hane, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. with 130 Tustrations, £2 5s, [Next week. 


*,* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between 
the Alps and the districts described in the Author's ‘ * Days near Rome.” 


CONQUERING and to CONQUER: a Story 


of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author of “ The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. [Now ready. 


WALKS in ROME. By Aveustus J.C. Hare. 


Sixth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. (Vezt week, 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for Young Men. 


By Principal TuLLocu. New Edition, enlarged and partly rewriiten, crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. (Jmmediately. 


“ Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.” —£dinburgh Review. 


GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, 
oanetnes the an Recent Theories and Discoveries. By A. H. GREEN, M.A, 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 


Part I. The Elements of Physical Geology. Crown 8vo. =. upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. [In a few days. 


SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 


“ Cues from all Quarters,” &c. demy 8vo. 
price 


“ No one who desires to 
attempt to do so 


Shak: diligently, wise! ond 


consulting these * 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE 


AFTER DEATH, and the Christian Doctrines of Descent into Hell, the 

Resurrection of the Body, and the Life Everlasting; with Remarks upon 

pera a og Christian Burial. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON. 
wn 


pf Bd luabl ‘ht and pointed as well as reverent illustration.” 
‘a thang Will be as 


to some but at nothing, Dat 
careful ru veren' 


CAMERA OBSCURA: a New Volume of 


- Poems. By Dora GREENWELL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“ The present little volume is full of beauties.” Nonconformist. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Third Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


There is in these days some need for this kind of teaching.” —Saturday Review. 
wie, practical bok, by one who has right ts speak. anda élaim $0 be listened 


HEALTH and EDUCATION. By the Rev. 
Cartes Kincsiey. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Remarkable for the variety and interest of 2a. bbbesmones: It is impossible within our 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, 


D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. D. K. Gururie and C. J. GuTHRIE, 
M.A. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


**One of the most interesting books recently published.” —Spectator. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By Sir Arraur 
HE ps, Author of “ Friends in Council.” Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 
“ There are no books more useful than Sir Arn oy Hictes' ay for the So mement, none 80 use- 


ful as * Social Pressure.’ ""—THomas HUGHES, in 
é ~The present series is by far the best.” 


THE GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life 


and Character in a Thames-Side District. By the Rrver-Sme VIisrror. 
ae Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. be & be ond if it does 
nothing else and it ought to do aa —it will at least give the upper half Id some 
notion as to how the lower half lives.” —Spectator. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “‘ Homes without Hands.” Third 
Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“Extremely readable and interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NEW WORKS. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL 


MONARCHY, or a History of the Sassanians. By Grorcz Raw inson, M.A. 
8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. 


By T. P. Kirkman, M.A. Manchester 


and Liverpool. 8v0. price 10s. (On Thursday next, 


NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW 


SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. Amy, K.C.B. 8vo. price 6s, 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, his Life and 


his Philosophy. By HeLeN ZimmMEan. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEIN- 


RICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


Second Edition of Mr. STUART-GLENNIE’S 


PILGRIM-MEMORIES, with Corrections and a Preface on the New Theory 
of History. 8vo, 14s. The New Preface separately, 1s. 


STEPHENS’S LITERATURE of theKYMRY; 


containing numerous Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry with English 
Medium 


PROCTOR’S LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE 


HOURS, Third Edition of the First Series, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The BRITISH ARMY in 1875. By Joun 


mom, & M.P. New Edition, with Additions and 4 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DunNING MACLEOD, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


The THEORY and PR RACTICE of BANKING. 


By the same Author. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised (in Two Volumes). 
VoL. I. 8vo. 128. VoL. IL. in the Spring. 


REMINISCENCES of FEN and MERE. 


By J. M. Heatucore, With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 
(in a few days. 
The 


MEDITERRANEAN COAST of the 


SOUTH of FRANCE in its MEDICAL ASPECT. By W. Maxcer, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MUNICIPAL LONDON; or, London Govern- 


ment as it is, and London under a Municipal Council. By J. F. B. Firs, 
LL.B. Pp. 766, with Maps. Imperial 8vo. 25s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, illustrated with more than 1,700 Engravings on Wood. New 
Edition (1876). 8vo. pp. 1,400, price 52s. 6d. 


The Rev. J. G. WOOD’S BIBLE ANIMALS. 


With 112 Vignettes on Wood (24 full size of page). 8vo. price 14s. 


The Rev. A. H. KILLICK’S HANDBOOK 


of J. S. MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SANSKRIT HANDBOOK for the FIRE- 


SIDE. By Exinvu Bereirr. Royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


VOLTAIRE’S ZAIRE, 1s.6d. CORNEILLE’S 


CID, \s.64. & LAMARTINE’S TOUSSAINT ee price 2s. 6d. 
edited with English Notes by Professors CassaL, KARCHER & STIEVENARD 
in the London Series of French Classics. Fecp. 8vo. 


ANTHOLOGY of MODERN FRENCH 


POETRY, Junior Course, with English bina a Idioms and Difficulties. 
Edited by C. CassaL, LL.D. & T. KarcHer, LL.B, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH HOMONYMS and PARONYMS, 


for English Learners. By A. Rouier, B.A. French Master in Charterhouse 
Schcol. Crown 8vo. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
$57 
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‘LASCARE : a Tale. 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 19, 1876. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatienca 


(the “ Times” dent), Author of “Italy, Past and Present,” 
“Country Life in Piedmont,” &e, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


‘TIMES, November 11, 1875: “ Mr. Gallesen's new volumes on Italy will be welcome to those 
whocns = an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present condition of the country. 
volumes.”" 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


OVER the -BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Slavonia, Servia, ” Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By James CREAGH. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 253. 


“ Nothing appears to have escaped Captain C sol aasovenh « es and ears, and his narrative 
has all charm of well- romance. 
directed rzegovina a 
to Captain Creagh’s | lively narrative and 


“ May be safely recommended.” — orld. 
“ His volume will be welcome.” 
“ Lively, very amusing, clever, and decidedly readable.” —Scotsman. 


CANTON end the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventful Six Months in China, By WALTER WILLIAM Munpby. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S LONDON ; or, London in the 


‘Works of Charles Dickens. By T. EpGar PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under 
Pressure.” Crown 8vo, 68. 


AMONG the CARLISTS. By Joun Furtey. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


-THE EMPEROR and the GALILEAN: a 


Drama in Two Parts. Translated from the Norwegian of HgaNnIK IssEN, 
by CATHERINE Ray. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” &c. 


“TWIXT HAMMER and ANVIL: a Novel. 


y FRank Lee BENeEpIcT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” “St. Simon’s 
Niece, ” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day, 
“ A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”"—Spectator. 


KATE RANDAL’S BARGAIN. By Mrs. 


Ermoart, Author of “ The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘Some of Our Girls,” 
“ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Must ve moked higher than aay of Its euthor's previous efforts. Deserves to be 
any au previous ¢ 


SQUIRE HARRINGTON’S SECRET. By 


GrorcE W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 21s. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of Struggle 


and Rest. By MassINGER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


(This day. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A WIDOW of WINDSOR. By Annie Gasket. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Warr. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By 

CINDERELLA: a New Version ‘of an Old 


“ Saprxa.” Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
Story. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, and 


SKETCHES. the German of Bune (Dedicated, with permis- 
sion, to Sir Julius Benedict.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMERGING from the CHRYSALIS: a Novel. 


By J. F. NicHoiis. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SACRIFICE to HONOUR. By Mrs. Henry 


Lyrretton RocEers. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


CORALIA: a Plaint of Futurity. By the 
Author of “ Pyrna.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazarp. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1809 to 1816. By p nd A Lortvs, formerly of the Royal ory, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, 21s. 


* wa Loftus’s igfereting reminiscences will prove generally attractive. They are full of 
excitmg adventures.” —. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BoppAM-WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Ilastrations, 15s. 


“Mr. Whetham tocematy bs behind Hermann Melville in powers of vivid geeyjotion. There 
is much of the strange and tiful in his graphic and adventurous narrative.” —Zelegraph. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1876. Under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, Correeted by 
the Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. Forty-fifth Hdition, 
1 = with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s. ord 


it phy, and binding, and in all outward attractions, we must palm 
to Mr. . whose work. as we see, appears under the especial approval of Her Merja y the 
Queen. In recording the facts relating to living generations, Mr. Lodge has red no pains 


to insure not only accuracy, but completeness ; and we note that he is careful to give the dates 
of birth to the female members of titled families—a point which must render the volume all 
the more useful to solicitors, men of business. antiquaries, an e acquaintances of the ladies. 
We notice also that * * is corrected down to the very latest possible date; for instance, the 
of Lord is duly d, and no than two pages are are devoted to the four 

who appear a’ t full length, with their armorial bearings already drawn 


ewly 
ond engraved.” Times. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” 3 vols, 


“© fearful meditation ! where, alack, 
Shall Time's best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
Or what strong hand can hold aaa foot back ? 


DIANA CAREW. 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Lixy vs Banks, Author of God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 
“Tf to be entertaining comstitates the chief merit of a novel, the one before us should take 


high place amongst its fellows. zehee excitin, — and much variety 
of character."—Pall Mall Gazette 


EDITH VAVASOUR. By Mrs. GRAHAM 


BRANSCOMBE. 3 vols. 
’ “A charming story, replete with taste, interest, and spirit.""—Court Journal. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 


PAUSANIAS the SPARTAN: an Unfinished Historical 
Romance. By the Author of “ My Novel,” “The Parisians,” &c. Edited, 
with a Preface, by his Son, RopERr, Lord Lyrrox. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

(Now ready. 

“ The fragment of ‘ Pausanias the Spartan’ here preserved is of real intrinsic ny and 
we have many reasons to congratulate the present Lord Lytton and his co-ed Dr. B. H 
ofthe decision to place the all incomplete though it Tbe. ‘the’ hands 

pudlic. — 
% eg’ oo curiosity, “showing new: wide was the field which Lord Lytton cultivated, and in 
yore he worked.” —Scotsme 
interesting fragment which has been rightly added to the published works of an 
reputation it will certainly sustain.” — Newcastle Daily Chroniele. 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS._KNEBWORTH EDITION. 

THE NOVELS and ROMANCES of the late LORD LYTTON. 
27 vols. brown cloth, £4 14s. 6d.; half roan, gilt edges, £5 5s.; half calf or 
half morocco, £10. 

This New Edition is printed, crown 8vo. size, from new type, each volume 
averaging about 400 pages, and is the only Complete Uniform Edition ever 


By Mrs. 


NEW EDITION OF CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 

JACK HINTON. By Cartes Lever. Crown 8vo. with 
6 Steel Plates, cloth, 3s. ta. The Second Volume of a New Edition of Charles 
Lever’s Novels, entitled the “* Harry yn Edition.” To be published 
in pee Volumes. Pre and § Pages of the New Edition 

be sent gratis on application. 
Also, uniform in size and price, 


HARRY LORREQUER. Being the First Volume of the Series. 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d 
1, THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. Edited, with 
Biographical Introduction and Notes by CHARLES KENT, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With a Portrait and Facsimiles, 


2. HISTORY of ENGLAND from the EARLIEST TIMES. 
By the Rev. James WHITE. 


3. ESSAYS. By Sypyey Suirg. (Reprinted from the “Edin- 
burgh Review.”) 
NEW WORK ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 
DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Roserr B.Sc., F.C.S., Assistant-Examiner in 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy to the University of London, and J. H. 


PEPPER (late) of the Polytechnic. Second Edition, crown Svo. with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Vow ready. 


“ A really valuable contribution to popular science.” —Saturday Review. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of Amusements, 
Exercises, Studies, and Pursuits. By on Author of “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 300 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 

“ In all respects worthy of being presented to the young ladies of England.” —A thenceum. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
A MANUAL ef DOMESTIC ECONOMY, suited to Families 
spending from £150 to £1,500a year. Entirely rewritten by J. H. Watsu, 


F.R.C.S. Demy pp. 776, with Illustrations and 16 pages of Coloured 
Plates, 15s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 
KGYPtT and the SUEZ CANAL.—In the 


New Edition of the STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK the Section containing 
“EGYPT.” has been re-written to the latest date, a large portion of. 
it being specially devoted to the Suez Canal. Full asain is given 
respecting the Number and Tonnage of Vessels passing through the 
Canal, with the numbers belonging to each country ; the Cost of Construc- 
tion, ke. ; the State of the Capital Account ; ys Revenue and Expenditure, 
and all iculars likely to be required in the Debate on by 
Eng’ of the Khedive’s Shares. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
Revised after OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 


of WILLIAM, EARL 


1876. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World. 


A Handbook for POLITICIANS and MERCHANTS, 
By F. MARTIN. 


The SECOND VOLUME, 1766-1776, 


of SHEL- 


afterwards First MARQUES of LANSDOWNE. With Extracts 
from his and Co: By Lord Ep: 


rrespondence. 
M.P. 8vo.12s. (Vol. 1, 1737—1766, 8vo. 12s.) 

The ATHENZUM, reviewing the First Volume, said : 
volume of extraordin ary interest and value. * One of the suppressed cha- 
wae English history’ is restored to us, and we marvel only that Lord 
Shelburne’s should have waited to be edited by his 
grandson, instead of having been published early in the present century by 
his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was really unknown till last year. 
Good as , it is better as a book of gossip than as a 
book of ig statesmen are gems, and 
which will dwell iar the abound” 


POLITICAL and MILITARY EPISODES, 


HISTORY of and 


PRIMER 


from the Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. JOHN BURGOYNE, 
By E. B. Dz FoNBLANQUE. Comprising Original — from Lord Chat- 
ham, Charles Fox, Edmund Burke, Washington, and other distinguished 
Statesmen. 8vo. with Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 16s. [This day. 


of 
MARINE INSURANCE in GREAT BRITAIN, with an Appendix con- 
taining Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By FREDERICK MaRTIN, 
Author of “The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 8vo. 14s. (This day. 

“ Has an interest not only for persons connected with shipping, but for 
all who désire to follow the development of the English Mercantile Marine 
cccesces Mr. Martin has drawn his information from the most authentic 
sources, the Committee of Lloyd’s having given him every facility for ex- 
amining their archives, and obtaining the materials requisite to make his 
book what it really is, a full, complete, and accurate record.” 


NEW VOLUME OF HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS, 
(Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN.) 


of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. SroprorD A. Brooke, M.A. 18mo. cloth, ls. [This day. 


THE ATTIC ORATORS, from  Antiphon 


to Isaeos. By R. C. JEBB, M.A., Public Orator in the University P Cam- 


af Greek in the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
lust ready. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of IRE- 


—_— from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. KILLen, 
., President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Eccl 
ae 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


day. 


I. On 


ae GOSPELS in the SECOND CEN- 


ae an a of the Critical Part of a Work entitled “‘ Super- 
By W. Sanpay, M.A., late Fellow of bear = College, 


Oxford. Crown, 8vo. 10s. 6a. ust ready. 


SERMONS in CHELTENHAM COLLEGE | , 


CHAPEL. Preached during the First Year of his Office, 1875, by the Rev. 
H. Kynaston, M.A., Principal of the College. Crown Svo. 6s. 
(Just ready. 


DISEASES of MODERN LIFE. By B. W. 


ST. 


M 


M 


RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. (This day. 


PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOS- 


— and to PHILEMON. A revised Text, with Introduction, * sa 
, by the Rev. J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. 
Eaition, revised, 8vo. 12s, [Yow 


RS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.— 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. nex 


° The Change” one of the of her 
recent efforts.” — 7imes. 


ISS C. M. YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.— 
MY YOUNG ALCIDES. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown Syvo. 12s. 


Now rea 
“ Admirably told and extremely interesting.”—Standard. 
* Marked by all the perfect and untiring freshness that always charm us 


in Miss Yonge’s tales.” —Gr« 
“Tt is both clever and ; and will please all readers.” 
Iaterary Churchman, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


—= 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EvgLYN AsHLEy, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a 


German Point of View. By oo RODENBERG. 8vo, 14s. 


“ A very excellent book on England, alike instructive and amusing, has left the German 
ulius Roden Itisa Sequel to the various similar publications by which 
has to make his 


on men ki d love England. 
it are relieved pages by historfeal 


uncommon in these teeming 
of men end scenery. The book is fal of. Waluable matter, matter, gad so well written 
desertion of men and wont interesting addit to English li '—Times. 


THE DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of M. HeNRI HavarD, by ANNIE Woop. 68vo. with 10 


Illustrations, 14s, 
“A and charming work. M. Havard * 
centre of Europe, and has caught, just as a phase 
and pleasant for the artist’s eye. has gone among the sl 
iuspires his readers with the same ing. 
TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. the Princess. 


Fewrx SauM-SALM, of the Princess, 21s. 


“ The Princess Felix Salm-Salm is one of those yomnnes it be accused of mistaking 
their vocation when they take to writi ations fo histor memoirs. Many of the —T 
recollections are reaily valuable as contrib tions to history, while all her experiences are to 


80 as to make them very agreeable 
“ A copious and interestin '— World. 
“ A book of @ more in’ 


“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 


of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann 
to Horace Walpole. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens 
of England of the House of Hanover,” “Table Traits and Something on 
Them}” &c. 8vo. 30s, 


“Those who have already some knowledes "Of the a jury, and are desirous of 
adding fresh links to previous and id in new climates, wi 
find here no mean entertainment, and will not Dr. Doran for his suecessfi 
labour.” — Atheneum. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Horr, 


Author of “ Geoffrey’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Arpany De Fon- 


&c. 3 vols. crown 


“THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


By R. Mounrenry Author of “Tom Bullekeley of Lissington,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This is a novel with abundance of ‘go’ and incident, rich in scenes of mullibasy 2 and Indian 
life, with some clever sketches,and not evoid of some deeper es that are 
Al it may be described as a romance of the kind called rattling. written 
by: one who, to a considerable — of the world, adds a fair amount of culture.’ "World. 
* Intensely dramatic scencs 


ly manner.” 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


THE POPULAR IDOL. By Wit 
new: 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


so excellent a ‘work that 


“Ane '—Court Circular, 
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